



































THE 


CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of May, 1780. 





Supplement to the Edition of Shak{peare’s Plays publifoed in 1778 by 
Samuel Johnfon and George Steevens. Jn save Volumes. Contain- 
ing additional Obfervations by feveral of the former Commentators ¢ 
to which are fubjoined the genuine Poems of the fame Author, and 
feven Plays that have been aferibed to him; with Notes by the 
Editor and others. 8vo0. 18s, Boards. Bathurft. 


ITHIN the compafs of literature are certain under- 
takings, which can never be well executed except by 

perfons of fortune as,well. as learning, who are happy alfo in 
that degree of enthufiafm which is abfolutely neceffary to ani- 
mate their refpective purfuits. The publifhers of Greek and 
Roman claflics have many advantages which are not within the 
reach of annotators on ancient Englith writers. Settled languages, 
catalogues direGting where manufcripts, and curious editions may 
be found, with the aid of many predeceffors in the fame track, all 
concur to facilitate their progrefs, and decorate their page; while 
the critics on Shakfpeare, &c. are often under the neceffity of 
difcovering the mines whence their affiftance is to be drawn; 
and on fuch occafions, are.more frequently befriended by 
chance than by fagacity. Many of the books they wanted were 
to be found neither in libraries nor fhops; or if fallen by chance 
into the hands of rapacious bookfellers, were cften collected at 
an enormous expence. Befides thofe difadvantages, the anno- 
tators on Shak{peare are never certain that they have niet with 
every pamphlet, play, ballad; or treatife, to which their au- 
thor was indebted. Moft of thofe pieces being alfo of a barren 
and unentertaining nature, reqiire in the perufal a diligence 
and patience that are hardly to be equalled in any other literary 
refearch. Many indeed are the dunghills which our prefent 
fcholiafts muft have turned over without difcovering a fingle 
gem; and many a heap of chaff muft they have winnowed for 
the fake of the very few grains of wheat that were buried uns 
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der it. Great, therefore, is the merit of gentlemen who em- 
ploy their money, aswell as their leifure, in the elucidation of 
our-early -poets;-a~tatk; for which; fhould they receive-the 
ufual rewards of the moft popular writers, their patrons of the 
rubric poft could afford them no acknowlegement in the fmall- 
eft degree adequate to the facrifice of their time and erudition. 

To the former of thofe volumes-is prefixed an advertifement, 
by Mr. Malohe, the Editot; in which he makes the follawin 
dpotopy for this fipplement to thé voluminous commehtdries on 
Shak fpeare. 


£._Thofe_who complain of the repeated impreffions of this 
great poet, would do well.to confider, whether the hopes, which 
were many years fince entertained, of feeing a perfect edition 
of his works produced by the effort of a fingle perfon, were not 
rather fanguine than reafonable. By a diligent collation of alk 
the old cdpies hitherto diftovered; and the judicious reftoration 
of ancient feadints, the text-of this author feems indeed now 
finally fertledi ~The great abilitics‘and unwearied refearches. of 
his. latt.editor, it ‘muft: hkewife,.be acknowledged, have . left 
little.obfcure or unexplained. But the field of illufration is fo 
extenfive, that fome time may yet elapfe before the dramas of 
Shak{peare fhall appear in fuch a manner as to be incapable of 
improvement? ~ If; though the-moft eminent literati of Eyrope 
for above two.¢enteries were employed in revifing and expound- 
ing the writers of. Greece and-Rome,' many ancient. editions of 
clafiick authors have yet: within. our ewn memory. been mach 
improved ;>by modern.indeftry, why. fhould it create furprize, 
that.a poet, whofe works were originally printed with {fo little 
care, whofe.diGtion is uncommonly licentious, and whofe dia- 
logue, agreeably to. the nature of dramatick compofition,, is 
often temporary and allofive, fhould ftill ftand in need of cri- 
tical affiftance ?—Till his whole-library fhall have been difco- 
vered,' till the plots ‘of all his dramas fhall have been traced to 
iHeir fowrdes? dill every allufion ‘thall- be pointed oat, and every 
obfearity ‘elucidated, fomewhat will fill remain to be done. 
Fhe books of the age of queen Elizabeth are now difficult to 
be procared ;, and when procured, the aid that they afford to the 
commentator is not always to-be obtained by a regular and 
fyftematick courfe.of reading. _ Hence this {pecies of illuitration 
mutt neceffarily be the flow and gradual work of time; the re- 
fult of various inquiries, jnflisoved for different purpofes.’ 
. The work begins with Supplemental Obfervations eelative to 
the old theateés and actors; in which we meet with a variety 
ef curious information, colleed:from numerous fources. We 
are afterwards .prefented with a copy of an original paper, 
which appears. to.;have been hung.in the playhoufe in Shak- 
fpeare’s time, containing a {ketch of an entertainment hitherto 
undefcrived.. Other imteérefting particulars which occur in the 
work, are fome anecdotes of Shakfpeare, Ben Jonfon, bithop 
Y 3 Cos- 
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Corbet, ‘&c. with the Englith origin of the ftory of The Mer- 
chant of Venice. For'the : gratification of our readers, we have . 
extraéted the following letter from Dr. Warburton, late bifhop 
of Gloucefter, to Mr. Concanen. It-was found about the year 
1750, by Dre. Gawin Knight, late librarian to the Britifh Mu- 
feum, in fitting ‘up-a’houfe which he had taken in Crane Court, 
Fleet-ftreet. The thoufe had, for a long time before, been let 
in. lodgings, and. it is fuppoled that. Concanen had lodged 
there... 
¢ Dear: Sir, 

‘* having had no more regard for thofe-papers. which I {poke 
of and promis’d to Mr..Theobald, than jut what they defery’d 
I im: vain fought for, them thro’ a number. of loofe papers that 
had the fame. kind: of abortive birth... I ufed to make it one. 
good part of my amufement in reading the Englifh poets, thofe 
of them I mean whofevein flows regularly and conftantly, as 
well as clearly, to trace them to their te wi ; and obferve what 
oar, as well as what-flime and. gravel. they brought down with 
them. Dryden I obferve borrows for want of leafure, and Pope 
for want of genius : Milton out of: prideysand Addifon out of 
modefty. And now’! fpeak’ of this ‘latter; that you and Mr. 
Theobald may fe¢ of what kind thofe Idle ‘colle€tions are, and 
likewife to give you my notion of what we may fafely pronounce 
an imitation. for it is not I prefume the fame train of ideas that 
follow in the fame defcription of an Ancient and a modern, 
where nature when attended to, always fupplys the fame ftores, 
which will autorize us to pronounce the latter an imitauon, for 
the moft judicious of -all poets, Terence, has obferved of his 
own fcience Nibil eff dittum, quod non fit: dittum prius: For thefe 
reafons | fay I give myfelfe the pleafure of fetting down fome 
imitations | obferved in the Cato of Addifon. 

Addifon. A day, an hour of virtuous }iberty 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage. A 2. Se, 2. 
Tully, Quod fi immortalitas confequeretur prafentis, periculi 
tugam, tamen eo magis ea fugienda effe videretur, 
quo .diuturnior effet fervitus. Philipp. Or. 104 
_ Addifon, Bid him difband his legions 
Reftore the commonwealth to liberty 
Submit his ations to the public cenfure, 
And ftand the judgement of a Roman fenate, 
Bid him do’this and Cato is his friend. 
Tully. Pacem vult? arma deponat, roget, deprecetur. Ne- 
minem equiorem reperiet quam me. | 
Philipp. sx. 
Addifon. — But what is life? 
Fis not to ftalk about and draw freth air 
From time to time 
’Tis to be free. When Liberty is gone, 
Life grows infipid and has loft its relith. Sc. 3. 
Tully. Non enim in fpiritu vita eft: fed ea nulla eft omniao 
fervienti.. Philipp. 10%. 
Addifon. Remember O my friends the laws the rights 
‘The gen’rous plan of power deliver’d down 
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_ From age to age by your renowned forefathers. » 
~oy gy QNever let it perithin your hands, AG 3. 9Se. $9 
Tully, ———Hanc [libertatim ‘{cilt] retinete, quefo, Quirites, 
uam vobis, tafiquam bereditatem, majores noftii ré-' 
liquerunt. “PAilipp."ga. thesdiepiha dia 

Addifon. The miftrefs of the world; the feat of empire, 

: The nurfé of Heros the Delight of Gods. : 
Tully. Koma domus virtutis, imperii dignitatis, domicilium 
glorice, lux orbis terrarum. de oratoré, as 

*t Phe firft half of the 5°Se. 3:AQ. is: nothing but a tranfcript 
from the g book of lucan between the 300 and. the 700 line. 
You fee by this fpecimen the exactnefs:of Mr, Addifon’s judge 
rent who wanting fentiments worthy the Roman Cato fought 
for them in Tully and Lucan. © When he wou’d give his fubje& 
thofe terrible graces which Dion. Hallicar: complains he could: 
find) to where but in Homer, he takes the affiftance of our Shake- 
fpear, whoin his) Fu/ius C2far-has painted the confpiraters with 
2 pomp and terrour that perfectly ‘aftonifhes. hear our Britith. 
Homer.ie8 8 : aa ) i 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing. : 
And the firft motion, all the Int’rim is 
Like a phantafma or a@ hideous dream, - 
The Genius and the mortal Inflrumexts 
Are then in council, and the ftate of Man 
Iike to a little Kingdom, fuffers then 
The nature of an infurreétion. 

Mr, Addifon has thus imitated it; 

O'think what anxious moments pafs between 

The birth of plots, and their lait fatal periods 
O° tis’a dreadfal interval of time, 

Filledup with borror all, and big with death. 

} have two things to obferve on this imitation. 1. the de~» 
corum this exaét Mr. of propriety has obferved.. In the Confpr-: 
racy of Shakefpear’s defeription, the fortunes of Cafar-and the. 
roman Empire were concerned.’ And the magnificent ciccum- 
flances of : 

«* The genius and the mortal inftruments 

‘© Are then in council, 
is exadtly proportioned to the dignity of the fubject. But this 
wou’d have been too great an apparatus to the defertion of Sy- 
phax and the rape of Sempronius, and therefure Mr. Addifoa 
omits it. J, The other thing more worth our notice is, thar 
Mr. A. was fo greatly moved and affected with the pomp of Shs 
defcription, that inflead of copying bis author's fentimenis, he. bas 
before be was aware given us ouly the marks of bis own impreffions on 
the reading bm. For, sits ; 

‘© O’tis'a dreadful interval of time 

‘Filled up with horror all, and big with death 
are but the affections raifed by fuch lively images as thele 

. $6 eee all the Int’rim is Y. 
‘«¢ Like a phantafma or a hideous dream. : 
&, ; 2 
« The ftate of man—like to a little kingdom fuffers then 
“ The nature of an infurrection. : 
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Again when Mr. Addifon ‘would' paint the® fofter paffions he 
has recourfe to Lee who cércainly had'a peculiar genius that way. 
thushisjuba es a or ule Sil, i ls 

“© True the is fair. O how divinely fair! 

coldly imitates Lee in his Alex: ant 
| ‘¢ Then. he.wou'd talk: Good Gods how he wau'd talk! 

I pronounce the more boldly of. this, becaufe Mr, A. im his 
39 Spec. expreffes his admiration of it. My paper fails me, or 
i fhould “now offer to Mr. Theobald an objection age: Shake- 
fpear’s acquaintance with the ancients. Asit appears to me of 
great weight, ‘and as.it is neceflary he fhou'd be prepared to ob- 
viate‘all that occur’ on that heady But fome other opportunity. 
will ‘prefent itfelfe. “You may now, Sr, juftly complain of my 

ill manners in deferring till now, what fhou’d have been firk -of 
all acknowledged due to you. which is my thanks: fer ail your 
favours when ia town, particularly for introducing me to the 
knowledge of thofe worthy and ingenious-‘Gentlemen that made 
up our lait night’s converfation. Iam, Sir, with all efteem your 
moft obliged friend and humble fervant. 

Newarke Jan. 2. 1726.' W.° Warburton. 

{The fuperfcription is thas] 

For 

Mr. M. Concanen at 
Mr. Woodwards at the 
half moon in fleetftreer. 

London.’ 


Amony the curious pieces collected in thefe volumes, is an 
extra from a book entitled Wefward for Smeltsy to which 
Shakfpeare feems to have been indebted for. part of the fable of 
Cymbeline. We alfo meet with the ancient poem: entitled 
Romeus and Fuliet, on which one of Shakfpeare’s moft cele- 
brated tragedies was formed; befides various extracts from the 
‘ Hiftorie of Hamblet,’ bl. let. on which the tragedy of Ham- 
let was conftructed; and an agfwer by Mr.. Tyrwhitt to Dr. 
Warburton’s account of the origin of romances. This anfwer 
contains: many judicious remarks on Dr. Warburton’s opinion 
tefpe@tiag the fubje& in queftion. After thofe articles we 
meet with various extras from thé warrant-book of the Lord 
Chamberlain in the time of Charles I, illaftratiag the hiftory 
ef the theatres and aGors. Thefe are fucceeded by Mr. Dry- 
den’s costra@ to produce three plays every yeat, a fa& that has 
often been mentioned, buf was never till now afcertained. 
The following is a copy of what relates to this tranfadtion. 
«Whereas upon Mr. Dryden’s binding himfelf to writethree 
playes a yeere, hee the faid Mr. Dryden was admitted and con- 
tinued as a fharer in the king’s playhoufe for diverfe years, and 
received for his are and a quarter three or four huadred pounds, ’ 
communibus annis; but though he received the mon¢ys, w- fe- 


ceived not the plaves, not one in a yeare. After which, the 
= houfe 
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houfe being burnt, the, company in building another contragted 
great debts, fo that the fhares fell much fhort of shat. they 
were formerly. Thereupon Mr. Dryden complaining to the 
company of his want of proffit, the company was fo. kind to 
him that they not only did not preffe him for the playes which 
he fo engaged to write for them, and, for which he was’ paid 
beforehand, but they did alfo at his earneft requeft give him a 
third day for his lait new play called 4/l fir Lowe; and at the 
receipt of the money of the faid third. day, he acknowledged it 
as a guift, anda particular kindneffe of. the company.” Yet 
notwithfanding this kind proceeding, Mr, Dryden. has -now 
jointly with Mr. Lee (who was in penfion with us to the. lak 
day of our playing, and fhall continue,) written a play called 
Ocdipus, and given it to the Duke’s company, contrary to-his 
faid agreement, his, promife, and all, gratitude, to.the great 
prejudice and almoft undoing of the company, they cing the 
only poets remaining to us. .Mr. Crowne, being under the 
- jike agreement with the duke’s houfe,. writt a play called Tée 
D+jirudion of Ferufalem, and being forced by their refufall of 
it, to bring tt tous, the faid company compelled us after the 
ftudying of it, and a vaft expence in fcenes and cloathes, to buy 
off their clayme, by paying all the penfion he had received from 
them, amounting to one hundred and twelve pounds’ paid{by the 
king’s company, befides neere forty pounds. he the faid Mr. 
Crowne paid out of his owne pocket. 

‘ Thefe things confidered, if, notwithflanding Mr. Bryden’s 
faid agreement, promife, and moneys freely given him for.his 
faid lait new play. andthe many titles we have to his writings, 
this play be judged away.from us, wemuft ‘{ubmit. 

Esaeteiny Charles Killigrew, 
Charles Hart. 
Rich. Burt, 
Cardett Goodman. 
Mic. Mohun.’ | 
‘ The next articles in the colleGtion are the poem of Venus 
and Adonis, and the Rape of Lucrece, now firft collated 
with the moft ancient editions hitherto difcovered. Mr, 
Malone obferves, that’ ‘ though near a century and a half 
has elapfed fince the death of Shakfpeare, it is furprifing that 
none of his editors fhould have attempted to feparate his ge- 
nuine poetical compofitions from the fpurious performances 
with which they have been fo long intermixed, or taken the 
trouble to. compare them with the earlieft editions, . Soon after 
the poet’s death, a very incorrect impreffion of his poems ap- 
peared, which in every fubfequent edition has been implicitly 
followed. “They are. now all faithfully printed from the. orie 
ginal copies, except his Venus and Adonis, of which, after great 
enquiry, the editor has not been able to procure the fj ft im- 
preffion. By the kiadnefs however of the: «aevertnd Dr. Far- 
mer, 
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mer, he has been furnifhed with a copy of that poem publithed 
it 1600; which ‘has ‘been’ faithfully collated for the prefent, 
work.’ This edition, Mr, Malone obferves, feems to have ef- 
caped the refearches of all owr typographical antiquaries, not 
being mentioned in any catalogue, 
_ Many paflages in thofe poems being ob{cure, they have been 
iluftrated with notes, in which al! fuch parallel expreffions as 
have been difcovered in our author’s dramatic performances 
are quoted, as furnifhing a ftrong proof of their atthenticity. 
In refpec& to the greater part of the plays that compofe the 
fecond of thefe volumes, the editor does not offer them to the 
public as the compofitions of Shakfpeare, béing convinced that 
of thé majority of them not a fingle line was written by our 
great poet. © What conne@ion then, it may be afked, fays 
the editor, have they with the works of our great poet, or 


why ace they again reprinted 2’ To this queftion he makes the 
following reply. 


‘ The reader will be pleafed to obferve, that the prefent pub- 
lication ailames only the humble title of a Supplement to the lak 
excellent edition of our author’s plays; and under this defcrip- 
tion thefe imputed performances may perhaps not improperly be 
arranged.. Though to the editor fome of thefe' dramas do not 
appear to be genuine, other perfons may entertain different fen- 
timehts concerning them. ~It is now above a century fince they 
were'all publithed together as his compofitions; and four of 
them had been feparately printed with his mame in his life- 
time. In a period of more than*a hundred and fifty years va- 
rious Opinions have been entertained about them ; yet never has 
our author’s title to thefe contefied pieces been fairly and fully 
inveftigated. Notwithftanding the doubts that have been raifed 
concerning them, (doubts which indeed the circumftances already 
mentioned were fufficient to create,) they have remained in the 
fame ftate in which they originally appeared ; abounding, like 
almoft all‘the dramatick produétions of that age, with the 
groflet corruptions; with which, be it remembered, the pagés 
of our author alfo would ftill have been disfigured, if they had 
not paffed through the ordeal of a critical examination by a nu- 
merous band of learned.editors and commentators. Deterred by 
the uncouth form in which thefe plays appeared, few have taken 
the trouble to read them; and the queition concerning their au- 
thenticity has remained in its original obfcurity. 

‘ Hence it was thought that it would not be wholly without 
ufe or entertainment to trace the hiftory of thefe dramas as far 
as at this diitance ‘of ‘timie 1t can be traced; to colle& all the 
internal and external evidence that might ferve to point out 
the probable authors of ‘them; to afcertain as‘néarly as poffible 
the era when each of them was produced ; to collate them with 
‘the original copies ; to. attempt to free them from the numerous 
cO:ruptions with which they-abound ; and. to prefent them .to 
- . ae the 
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the publick in a more. gus/tionable than that.in which .t 
Ihave" hitherto” been ibe Poe suthorinative Mecifon ck 
Critickd; ‘On! apoint fo long apitated, will not fatisfy ‘the. cu- 
rious and intelligent reader of Shakfpeare. He will with.to fee 
With hitown eyes, and to decide by the power of his own un- 
derftanding. . To fuch perfons thefe performances, in their pre- 
fent form, wil), it is prefamed, ‘not ‘be unacceptable. Indeed, 
confidering them merely as produétions of writers contemporary 
with-our author, they may he perufed with advantage; fince, 
hike. moft.of the dramatick compofitions of that time, they may 
ferve to explain his phrafeology, and iliuftrate his allufions; for 
which purpefe they have perhaps. been examined lefs.attentively 
than any other of the dramas.of that age, having. been hitherto 
rejected out of the modern colleions of old Englifh plays, ‘not, 
as it fhould feem, from their want of merit, byt becaufe they 
were confidered as in fome fort belonging to Shakfpeare. They 
have. met with the fate of other fpurious produdtions, and have 
been neglefted by all parties.. They were originally difowned 
by their natural parents ; and. the troftees of the literary eftate 
of their imputed father have treated them as fuppofititious off- 
fpring, to whom they were not bound to pay any regard. 

_ * Under this general defcription of thefe contetted pieces, it 
48 not wifhed that the play of Pericles, and the fhort interlude 
entilled 4 Yorkfbire Tragedy, fhould be included. The latter, 
io:fome places, appears to have much of our author’s manner ; 
and, forthe reafons affigned by Mr. Steevens in his ingenious 
remarks ion that piece, it may: well be doubted whether it was 
nota haily produCion of a few days, about which, as. it was 
to be exhibited. in conjunGtion with three other fhort dramas, 
compofed perhaps by writers of no great eminence, he, gave 
himielf little trouble. With refpeét to. the tragedy of Pericles, 
T fear I have already trefpafled too much on the reader’s patience 
$n the notes on that play, and the obfervations annexed at the 
énd of it; and will therefore only add, I am fo thoroughly 
convinced that, if not the whole, at leaft the greater part of that 
drama was written by our author, that I hope ic will be admitted 
.jnio fome fature edition of his works, in the room of Titus An- 
-\drenicus, Of which I do not believe a fingle line to have been the 
_ compotion, of Shak{peare.’ 


Theveditor exprefies his warmeft acknowledgements to the 
dean of Carlifle, the reverend Dr. Farmer, the reverend Mr, 
‘Henley, Mr;-‘Tyrwhitt, Mr. Steevens, and the other gentle- 
men, whofe valuable communications form fo confiderable a 
part of thefe volumes. “He particularly acknowleges the friend- 
fhip of Mr, Steevens, to whom he is indebted, not only for the 
fAumerous obfervations that are fubfcribed with that gentleman's 
name, but for many judicious hints refpeing the condud of 
ithe works. Among thofe who now firft appear as fcholialts on 
Shakfpeare, we find the name of the late learned Sir William 
Blackitone, who frequently beftowed his vacant, hours on. the 
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perufal of ‘the great Englifh poet: ‘His notes, we are. tald, 
in conformity to,his own defire, have no other diftinQion' ‘than 
the final letter of his name, - | 
Having thus given a general account of thefe fappleniéntal 
volumes, we: fhall,.in our: next Review, ep fome of the 
excellent annotations with which they abound. “4 





+ + : 


Memoirs of the Life ¢ David Garrick, 2/7. interfperfed wir Cha- 
ra@ers and Anecdotes of bis theatrical Contemporaries, The whole 
Sorming a Hiftory of the Stage, whith includes a Period of thirty- 
fx Years. By Thomas Davies. 8. 85. Davies. 


HESE volumes, as we are informed in the title-page, 
were written, and are printed for and fold by Mr. Tomas 
Davies, at his oop in Great Ruffel-ftreet, Covent Garden. 
There was atime when bookfellers were confidered but as 
* midwives to the Mufes, and only employed in the afeful la- 
bour of bringing into the world the produétions of osbers: in 
this our age they are become teeming matrons, and frequently 
prefent us with brats of their own, We fincerely congratulate 
our friend Davies on the birth of this his lait bantling, which 
feems to be a. fine hearty child, and if we may. judge from ap- 
pearances; very likely to live. The lives of kings, admirals, 
generals, ftatefmen, and philofophers. may probably be more 
ufeful and inftructive than the life of David Garrick, bat we 
much doubr whether any of ttiem can be half fo entertaining, 
more particularly at this period of time, when the various ex- 
cellencies of that inimitable ator are fo frefh in the memories 
of all who have ever feen or heard him. The Englith ftage, of 
which the volumes now before us form a very agreeable and 
complete hiftory, is, to fay the truth, no uninterefting or un- 
important fubject, and may be confidered as a large and mighty 
empite, which fhone in its full and meridian luftre during the 
_reign of king Garrick, one of the greateft princes that ever fat 
on the throne of thofe realms, which fince the death‘ of their 
great Alfred have been rapidly declining, and feem: indeed 
nearly approaching towards their final diffolution; ) ‘The ftate 
of this kingdom, the various revolutions, and events that have ~ 
happened, and all the diftinguifhed characters that have figur- 
ed in it from time to time, . for. near forty: years,’ ate ‘faith- 
fully recorded, and accurately defcribed by our able and di- 
verting hiftorian, ‘Though the fore-ground of the piéture is 
occupied by the principal .figure,. the-other parts.of the piece 
are not badly filled by a. groupe of inferior perfonages,. whofe 





-'® Jacob Tonfon, in the pclenennen Latin epitaph on him, is fyled 
Mufarum Obfetrix, 
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portraits are executed with grace and fidelity. : Befides a Gar~ 
rick at foll length, we. find fome miniature reprefentations of 
Quin, Moffop, Barry, Sheridan, &c. which are ‘well charac- 
terifed, the whole forming a pi@urefque and agreeable affem- 
blage that firikes the eye, and gratifies the curiofity of the 
fpefator. t Sar 2 ue 

As few of our readers are perhaps old enough to remember 
Mr. Garrick’s firft appearance on the ftage, we fhall feleét, for 
theiramufement, Mr, Davies’s account of it, as related in the 
fifth chapter of the firft volume) 9" lend 


¢ Mr. Garrick took all the neceffary fteps and precautions previ- 
ous to his appearance on a London ftage, to-enfure’ his fuccefs 
when he fhould come forth a candidate-for fame. He had perform- 
ed a. noviciate at Ipfwich and'even before his poing to that-place, 
he had ftudied, with great afficinty, a variety of parts in the dif- 
ferent walks of acting. .The Clawn, the Fop, the Fine Gentleman, 
the Man of Humour, the Sot, the Valet, the Lover, the He:o, nay, 
the Harlequin, had all been critically explored, and often rehearfed 
and pragtifed by him in private. After Jong reflection and much 
ferious weighing of confequences, he fixed upon Richard the Third 
for his frft partin London. He had often declared he would never 
chufe a chara¢ter which was not fuitab'e to his perfon; for, faid 
he, if I thould come forthin a hero, or any part which is generally 
acted by a tall fellow, I fhalf not be offered a larger falary than 
forty fhillings per week. In thishe glanced at the folly of thofe 
managers who wfed to meafure an a¢tor's merit by his fize. 

¢ He could not poffibly give a ftronger proof.of found judgment, 
than in fixing his choice. on Richard. ‘The play has always been 
popular, on account of its comprehending fuch variety of hiltori- 
cal and domeftic facts, with fuch affecting fcenes of royal mifery 
and diftrefs.. “Richard was well adapted to his figure; the fituations: 
in which-he is, placed are diverfified by a fucceflicn of paflion, and 
dignified by variety and fplendor of action. A {kilful a€tor cannot 
with for a fairer field on which to difplay his abilities. 

6 On the roth of Otober, 1741, David Garrick a&ted Richard 
the Third, for the firft time, at the play-houfe in Goodman’s-fields, 
So many idle perfons, under the titie of gentlemen acting for their 
diverfion, had expofed their incapacity at that theatre, and had fo 
often difappointed the audiences, that no very large company was 
brought together to fee the new performer. However, feveral of 
‘his own acquaintance, many of them perfons of good judgment, 
were aflembted at the ufual hour; though we may well believe that 
the greateft part of the audience were ftimulated rather by curiofity 
to fee the event, than invited by any hopes of rational entertain- 
ment. ) 

¢ An ator, who, in the firft difplay of his talents, undertakes a 
-pringipal. character, has generally, amongtt other difficulties, the 
prejudices of the audience to firuggle with, in favour of an eftablifh- 
ed performer, . Here, indeed, they were not infurmountable. Cib- 
ber, who had been much admired in Richard, had left the flage. 

“Quin was the popular player; *but his manner ‘of heaving up" his 
‘words, and: his Jaboured.aétion, prevented - his being a favourite 
- Richard. -. : nets 

« Mr. Garrick’s eafy and: familiar, yet forcible ftyte in fpeaking 
and aéting, at firft threw the critics into fome a 
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thenovelty as well as propriety of his manner. They had been lon 
accultomed to-an elevation of the voice, with a fudden shecksnicd 
depréffion of its tones, ‘calculated to excite admiration, and to in- 
trap applaufe. To the jult modulation of the words, and concur- 
ringexpreflion of the features from the genuine workings of nature, 
they had been ftrangers, at leaft for fome time. But after he bad 
gone through a variety of fcenes in which he gave evident proofs of 
confummate art,.and perfect knowledge of charaéter, their doabts 
were turned into furprize and aftonifhmenty from which they re- 
lieved themfelves by loud and reiterated. applaufe. They were more 
efpecially charmed when the actor, after having thrown afide the 
hypocrite and politician, aflumed the warrior and hero, When 
news was brought to Richard, that the duke of Buckingham was 
taken, Garrick’s look and action, when he pronounced the words, 
6 Off with his head ! 
So much.for Buckingham! oe 
were fo fignificant and important, from his vifible enjoyment of the 
incident, that feveral loud fhouts of approbation proclaimed the 
triumph of the actor and fatisfaction of the audience, “The death 
of miphae was accompanied with the loudeft gratulations of ap- 
laufe. 

, * The fame play was acted fix or feven times fucceffively. The 
receipts of the .treafury, which I have before me, amounted, in 
feven nights, to. no more than 2161. 78, 6d. and this conveys a cer- 
tain evidence, of what uofe the kindnels, as well as judgment of the 
manager, is to.the growing fame of ar attor, Giffard to a good 
underitanding joined a fenfe of honour, with great humanity, He 
faw Garrick’s merit, and did all in bis power tofupport it. Several 
other parts, among which were Aboan in Oroonoko, Chamont in 
the Orphan, Clodio in the Fop’s Fortune, Bays in the Rehearfal, 
fueceeded Richard; which favourite character was repeatedly call- 
ed for, and a¢ted, to crouded audiences.” er 


Moft of our author’s obfervations, in the courfe’ of this 
work, are founded on experience and good fenfe, To which 
we may venture to add, that his character of the a@ors, 
with his criticifms on the drama, afe‘in general candid and 
judicious. His defcription of the bewitching Mrs. Margaret 
Woffington, is remarkably entertaining. 

We were difappointed, However, ‘in this part of the work, 
at not meeting-with. any account of the great aétor’s long 
and very intimate connection with this lady, or his narrow 
efcape from a’ fill clofer tie, ‘as it “is ‘well known: that: Mr. 
Garrick was onthe very point’ of being married to” her, 
a circumftance which ih all probability would have involved 
him in fcenes of perpetual anguifh-and' difquietude ; -happily 
for him he was referved for a much better fate; ‘and’ a wor- 
thier partner)’ Whether our author thought that a circoum- 
ftance of this nature might leffén the ‘chara@ter of his hero, 
or that it was, ben¢ath'the dignity of hiftory to record it, we 
cannot pretend so determine: certain it is that this. occur- 
rence, together-with many other anecdotes of a fimilar. nature, 
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are, by.this: grave and delicate ‘biographer (perhaps ‘prudently,) 
butieds in’oblivion.. Mr. Davies feldom indeed ventures to 
foppote thar Mr, Garrick could be in the wrong, or that he 
was. fiablé, to. the weaknefles and infirmities of other men. 
Our:author praifes, rather perhaps too indifcriminately, every 
thing he.did, faid, ‘or wrote;*to this however the following 
thorr firiure may be confidered as an objection. 
\ After Mr. Garrick had. been abroad about a year and a half ; 
fatiated with the ‘amufements and pleafures of the continent, he 
‘turned his thoughts towards his native country. But before he 
would fet. out for Calais, be was refolyed to put in practice his ufual 
method.of preventing ceulure, and blunting the edge of ridicule by 
anticipation, For this purpofe, before he lett Paris, he fat down 
very, Lesigudy t0 write a kind of fatirical poem on himfelf ; it was 
éaljed, the Sick Monkey, and the plan of it wag, the talk or cenfure 
of .other.ahimals.and reptiles on him and. his travels, &c. This 
poem he fent from Paris to a friend, witha requeit that he would 
et it printed, to prepare his reception in London. There is almoft 
in ‘every thing which Mr. Garrick has written, fome mark of ge- 
nius, fome difplay of humour, or fome ftrokes of fatire, fome' effu- 
fions of gay fancy, fomething which rewards the reader for the time 
fpent.in perufing it, But the Sick Monkey is amongft the few things 
which he wrote, which one would wifh not to remember ; I believe 
it fcarce ever urged the public curiofity to read it, for it died ‘almoft 
itill-born. In thort, he miffed his ‘aim; for having no enemies to 
fight with, bis thafts {pent themfelves idly in the airs or, it any 
perfons were really hurt by them, they were careful to hide their 
wounds,” 

Mr. Davies here tells'us that ‘ the Sick Monkey is amongtt 
the few things written by’ Mr. Garrick which one would 
wifh not to remember,’ But furely, Mr. Davies, if one would 
not..with. ta. remember, why fhould one with to take any. notice of 
it 20 The hiftorian might as well bave chofen to forget bis writ- 
ing this as ‘his intrigue with Woffington, 

After what wé have here obferved, our readers will not be 
furprifed to find, at the conclufion of the fecond volume, the fol- 
lowing chasagter of Mr. Garrick, which, though in fome parts 
rather-overcharged, is well written. 

Mr: Davies, after. drawing a comparifon between Mr. Gar- 
rick and feveral diftinguifhed- charaGers in the fame line, fuch 
as Booth, .Wilkes,;.Cibber, Moliere, Boman, and the Roman 
Rofcius, all-which comparifons might as. well have been omit- 
ted, proceeds thus; . : 

© He was not fo thining; norifo exuberant im his manner of con: 
verfingy.as pis acquaintance Foote: but he was more agreeable, 
nct only by his ppt. overpowering the company with the fuperiorit 
and brilliasicy of his wit, but by his moderation in the ufe of thofe 
talents of which’ he was mafter.: Foote was not fatisfied without 
fubduing his;guefts; Mr. Garrick.confined. his power of converting 


tothe art.of making every man pleafed with him, .The converfa- 
at tion 
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tion of Foote refembled a great fuiriace, whole heat was fo intenié,” 
that it obliged you: te fiand at adiftance from, it; that of Mr..Gar-,. 
rick may, -he compared, to. a fire; which. diffules its .heat; gently 
and. comfortably all over the apartment.. Foote’s images,of ridi-- 
cule, and portraits of characteys, were ftrong, vigoro a aiid te-. 
fembling ; but the hearer always felt a mixture ‘of pain with his 
'pleafure, Jett he alfo thould- be made in his turn the fubje& of deri-, 
fion.. «Garrick, excelled..in telling apt. and dively., ftories, and in 
drawing characters full of grotefque and. burlefque images 7. his bu-. 
mour was pleafing, becaule it was not confined to particular fatire, , 
but diverted to general objects. | Foote: was a’ better fcholar'than, 
Garrick, and could difcufeia learned argument with claflical autie-. 
rity: Garrick reafoned conclufively, but never ventured beyond- 
his depth. | Foote broke down every fence of morality, decency, and 
religion; and, to infure a laugh, would deal in fcandal, obfeenity;. 
and profanenefs: Garrick always paid a \praper_ refpect to: -himfelf 
and his company, by avoiding difcourfe which would: give offence 
to piety and good manners. Foote raifed admiration and loud 
_ mirth: Garrick-gained conftant approbation, and: excited’ pleafing 
chearfulnefs.” 


In thefe contrafted chara@ers of Foote and Garrick, which 
feem to have been laboured by the author with more iban or- 
dinary care and attention, there is much truth and jaftice, 
though the former is treated perhaps with too much ‘{feverity ;: 
but, a8 Shakelpeare has Jong fince obferved, * When two men’ 
ride vpon.a horfe, one muft go behind.’ ar he 

Mr. Davies then goes on thus in the defcription of his hero... 


« Amidft the various toils (fays he) of a painful ‘occupation, 
(painful, by the bye, we think is rather a bad epithet, as nothing, 
we believe, gave Mr. Garrick greater pleafure), he always’ found 
leifure to promote the happinefs of others ; in this Ke feemedito 
take uncommon delight. He was never weary of the divine office 
of doing good. He loved and encouraged the elegant arts of paint- 
ing, {culpture, &c. he promoted the interefts of its profeffors to the’ 
utmoft of bis‘ ability. Such authors as applied to him were fure to 
have his intereft. 1 thall only mention, on this head, the very large 
fubfcription he obtained for Mr. Lloyd. The man who never de- 
nied a favour to others, could not be refufed when he became a fol- 
licitor himfelf."— 

‘ — Mr: Garrick, as anauthor, who wrote fo much, and tried’ 
his fkill in fo many different fpecies of writing, could. not, perhaps,’ 
be of the firft clafs in any one, though he has fhewn proofs of ge- 
niusinall. In epigram, ode, comedy, farce; in effays, in letters, 
prologues and epilogues. he 7 
~¢ Many of his epigrams have the fpirit and turn of Martial. “His 
ode on Mr. Pelham’s death has more good fenfe than poetical fancy, 
though in that it is. not deficient. His fhare in the Clandetline 
Marriage has not been afcertained, but the character of Lord Ogil- 
by is generally allotted to him; and that; T believe, is allowed to be 
a mafter-piece. ‘There was a difficulty which attended the drawing 
this tharaéter, from his having given in his Lethe another admir- 
able character of a quality debauchee, Lord Chalkftone. In moft 
of his dramatic pieces there is to ‘be found real character, though 
not always equally well drawn; diferimination of humour, modifh' 
affectation, fafhionable folly, or fome irregular gaiety of the times, 

} He 
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He was'a perfect mafter of ftage oeconomy ;" he rarély offends in the 
condudt of his ‘plot, and the right managethent’ of his fcenes ;‘ and’ 
to all’his other dramatic excellencies he added dévency and mioral- 
ity. ' His prologues' and epilogues ‘are ai excellent fupplement to 
the hiftory of the times; they prefent to us certain domeftic fats, to 
which our grave writers cannot ftoop. © Thefe little pieces of poetry 
contain; it may be allowed the expreffion, the farcical tranfa@ions 
of the age. The author €atches at every hew Object of ridicule as it 
rifes, and paints it with hamourand truth. Fwill not fay there is 
as much wit ‘and poetry in thefe productions as ‘in thofe of the fxme 
fpecies, by Drydéivs but Twill venture to.affirm, ‘they contain much’ 
mote information; and more mirth.’ Thofe who can trace his letters 
aiid effays' in’ the news-papers; will find many jult ‘obfervations and: 
atute ¢nticifms én manners; cultoms, and characters. His vein of 
pleafantiy is-ealy, flowing, and original. Many of his epitaphs are’ 
well written atid characteriftical.’— 

.$ ——His manner of living was fplendid, though fomewhat below 
his‘ income, as became a prudent man. By fome he was faid to be 
parfimosious, nay, avaricious: others gave out that be made too 
great and oftentatious a parade of magnificence, unbecoming the 
condition ofa player. To attempt to pleafe all the wor]d, would be 
juft as idle, as to defpife its cenfures when founded upon truth or 
probability. Mr Garrick kept a plentiful table; he réjoiced to fee 
his friends ‘at his board; He kept horfes and-carriages, and had a 
number of fervants, and equipage, fucli-as became a man Of ‘his 
large fortune; but all his expences were regulated by the ftricteft 
ceconomy. | 

‘ The abhorrence. of profufion and wafte he imbibed from his 
eathieft years and this moderation, ‘duting that tide’ of wealth 
which flowed in upon bitn conftantly, enabled him, to do many a&ts 
of kindnefs.and charity. No man feemcd more anxious to get mo- 
ney,.and pone more willing to beftow it generoufly. “To thofewhe 
knew the fums he confantly gave away, it wou!d appear, that bis 
fole end of acqitiring wealth was for the benefit of others. 1 Gialb 
bet talk of his, more public charities: and contributions ; d-mean 
tuch actionsonly as were lefs known tothe world; his benevolesce 
was not afudden fart-of humour, asfhewed itfelfin fach acts of fa. 
voucas proceed front fudden whim and caprice;; his bounty refim- 
bicd a Jarges noble, and flowing river, 


. 6 That glorify’d-the banks which-bound it in.’ 


; beta avery honourable circumflance of his life, thatun the yery 
awnings of fuccefz, when he firft tafted of Fortune's favours, and 
Riad acquired a very moderate portion of riches, he opened his. hand 
to thofe who follicited his kindnefs, and was ready to affitt-all wha 
applied to him. His mind was fo bountiful, that he fcarce knew 
what itwastodeny. H- was once (ollicited bya ‘riendto give. a 
trifle toa poor widow. He afked how.much he fhould give. About 
two guineas. .No, that I will not. Why, then, give what you 
pleafe. He prefented his friend with a bank note of 301. OF this. i 
should. defpite the mention, if it were a matter of rarity and wonder. 
A gentlewoman, who bad known him from his youth, and had been 
fcquainted with his relations at Lichfield, applied to him for affiit- 
ance in ber neceffitics. He made her a prefent of one hundred 
pounds. He had (everal almoners, to wham he gave fumsof money 
to diftribute to fuch objects as they approved, Heaven only knows 
the extent of that beneficence which flowed contifiually tronrthis 
large-minded man, i 

‘ There 
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¢ There are two remarkably generous deeds of Mt. ‘Garrick, 
which are fo well authenticated, that it would be an aét of injultice 
to his memory to conceal them fromthe world. A ‘gentleman ‘of 
fathion, anda man univerfally beloved and efteemed, borrowed five 
hundred pounds of Mr. Garrick, for which fam he gaye his pote of 
hand. . By fome viciffitude of fortune the ‘affairs of this gentléman 
were greatly diftrefled; his friends and, relations, who loved him, 
were determined to fiee him from uneafinels, by fatisfying. his cre- 
ditors. A day of meeting ‘for that purpofe was appomted; off 
which they were to be very’ chearfal. Mr. Garrick Beastlsof tt, 
and inftead of taking advantage ofithe mformation teput in, his - 
claim, be;inelofed the, saql, nete,in.a letter,an which he toid the 
gentleman, that, hehad heep infermed, that @ jovial meeting was.to 
take place between him and his friends, and that it was to be 4 
bonefire-day,"he therefore defived he ‘would confign, rhe intlofed 
nore tothe flames. : iW oUt $807 fh tu Bolnde 
‘ The othér. anecdote is till more to Mr. Garrick!s, honour. He 
was very intimate with aneminent furgeon, who died feveral years 
fince, a very. amiable man, who often dined and fupped with Mr. 
and Mrs. Garrick. One day after dihner the’ gentleman Ucclaredy 
that his affairs were'in fuél 2 fitiation, that: without the.affiltance of 
a friend, whowould lend.bim a. thoufand:pounds, ke fhould beata 
lofs what todo, A,thoafand pounds! faid, Mr. Ganrick, that is a 
devilith large fum! well now, pray what fecurity can you give for 
that money? Upon my word, replied the faurgeoi, no’other than 
my own. Here’s a pretty fellow; faid’ Rofcius, turning to Mrsz 
Garrick, he wants a thoafand pounds upon his -perfonal fecurity ? 
Well, come, I tell. you. oné,thing for your comfort; I know a 
man, that at-_mydefire will lend you a.thoufand pounds. He im- 
mediately. drew upon his banker for that fum, and gave the draft to 
his friend. Mr. Garrick never afked for; or received a thilling of itt 
¢ Innumierable ftories of humanity, ‘generofity, and charity, could 
be told of him, enough to fill a volume.w>:1 have heard Dr. Jobnfon 
fay, that he believed David Garrick gave away more money than 
any man.in London, Some, perhaps, may call his charity often- 
tation; be it fo, but oftentation is not avarice. Strip every man 
that does an act of kindnefs of the love of fame in doing it, and to 
what a {mall heap you,will reduce that vaft_ mountain of benevo- 
lence of which the world now boatfts! Such oftentation as Mr. Gar- 
rick's, if it was oitentation, was a glorious virtue; and I heartily 

with he had many. imitators. vie 
¢ The true character of a man is. always more accurately known 
to his neighbours than to the world at large ; to thofe who live with 
him, near him, and. round about him, than to perfons ata diftance. 
Go then, you who ftill entertain a doubt of Mr, Garrick’s charity 
and benevolence ; goto’Hampton, and learn what every inhabitant 
of that village will fay of hint; they will tell you, from their own 
knowledge and experience, that his lofs is generally and heavily 
felt; that it is fo great, they cannot-hope it will be foon repaired; 
that the poor inhabitants.of that place have, im him, loft a kind 
friend and an affetionate father; that his benefactions to them were 
continually increafing ; that, amongit other inftances of his pater- 
nal regard for the poor, he had, «a few years before lis death, intti- 
tuted a little annual featt for children. _ Every ficft of May he invit- 
ed all thechiidren of the: viliage to come into his garden; there he 
diftributed to them Jarge pieces of cake, with a {mall prefent of 
money ; and on this anniverfary, I have been told, it was his inten- 
tion 
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tion in future to have increafed his donations. He was as great a 


digy of unlimited bounty, as of extenfive genius. - pec 9 

* Toconclude: Noman of his profeffion had ever been fo much 
the objeét of admiration ; few men were ever more beloved; nor 
was any span better formed to adorn fociety, or more fincerely dif- 
pofed and-qualified to ferve mankind,. than David: Garrick.’ 

This is certainly a laboured and high finifhed piaure.;- but 
we are in fome doubt whether it may not be called a flattering 
likenefs, the features being all foftened, and.every. fpeck and 
blemifh induftrioofly removed from the fight. . One article, .in 
particular, in the long lift of warm encomiums we cannot but 
think highly exaggerated, viz. Mr. Garrick’s wonderful and 
unbounded. generofity, {0, contrary to the generally received 
opinion of him, that it will require all this panegyrift’s elo- 
quence to render the affertion credible. ‘That Mr. Garrick, 
though naturally parfimonious, or, if Mr. Davies pleafes, pru- 
dently. oeconomical, was not deficient in occafional ads of 
charity and. beneficence, we may pethaps readily allow: but 
that’>he was, as he here affures us, a frodigy of unlimited bounty, 
is a fa&t which many of his readers will, we believe, be in- 
clined. to call in queftion, as.well as the fimilar pofition which 
follows, that,‘ few men were ever more beloved.’. This is by 
ho means ftriGly true 3 for though Mr. Garrick had many 
amiable qualities and virtues, thofe qualities and virtues were, 
from the nature of his fituation in life, known but to few; 
whilit his faults were, for the fame reafon, particularly in-con, 
fequence of his bufinefs as a manager, openly expofed to thau- 
fands, atid muft confequenily have raifed him many enemies, 
Mr. Davies probably, and fome others, experienced his .ge- 
nerofity, and of courfe foved him; but it doés.not therefore. tol- 
lw that be. was always, gemerous, or that he. was. univerfally 
beloved, s. ibid 
Upon the whole, the life of David Garr’ -k, Efqv omay 
be confidered ‘as a proper appendix to, or co,.tinuation of, 
the. Hiftory, of the Stage. by Colley Cibber. Mr, Davyies’s 
book is full as entertaining, and in: our opinion 2t,leaft as 
well, if not better written; the ftyle is eafy and unaftefed, 
the charaters well drawn, and the critical remarks on plays 
and aétors in general fenfible and juft.—Mr. Davies, though 
a very honcft.and worthy man, bas not, either as. aor of 
bookfeller, been remarkably fuccefsful; .we hope and believe 
that he will find his third and laft profefion of an hiftorian, 
as it is undoubtedly the moft honourable, the moft advantage- 
ous:alfu:.as. from the merit of this performance we are in- 
clined to think -he will fell more of his own books. than. he 
ever did of any: other author’s ; and moft certain it is, shat 
he never atted aby part fo well as that of a biographer, 
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Z General Didionary of the Englith Language. Ont main Objed 
of which, is, to eftablifo a plain and permanent Standard.of £ 'ro* 
nunciation, To which is prefixed a Rhetorical Grammar, — By 
Thomas Sheridan, 4. BM. 2 ols. gto. th. 15.64, boards. Dodfleys 


| i this age of refinement, when both fexés aré arnbitious of 

appearing to the greateft advantage} when external ornas 
ments and oftentatious accomptifhments are the fupreate”ob4 
jetts of attention ; when the outfide is fet off with all imapiné 
able elepatice’;’ the ‘hair ereéted ‘intoa beautiful ‘ftruatute, and 
the cheek adofned with artificial tints ; ‘when the teeth’ até 
polithed, ehamelled, or tran{planted, the fingers tavghr'to ofe 
the pen and the pencil, or to play on, a mufical inftryment § 
the body to bow, the knees to courtefy, and the feet to move 
in concert with the found of the fiddle, it is aftonifhing, that 
the moft ufeful part of the haman frame,’ the inftrament . of 
fpeech, fhould be negle&ed, and’ that little or no care fhonld 
be‘employed in the modulation of the voice. “Yet this is really 
the cafe. The generality of our beaux and belles learn to {peak 
and to'réad ; But; inftead' of endeavouring to acquire an eafyy 
natural; and gracefal” elo¢ution, they mumble, they gabble; 
they fqueak, they lifp, they whine, they cant, they ulter, 
they"ftammer, they ftutter ; in fhort, they fall itito the mo 
unnatural and difagreeable tones, and throw their features inta 
a variety of aukward grimaces. 

Many treatifes have been publifhed on ii art of reading’ 
and feveral focieties have heen lately formed, with a defignid 
_ exercife- the youth of botlr fexes in that-of' fpeaking ; but a 
right’ pronunciation is the firft principle in oratory; the foiling 
dation’ of all corre&t redding and {peaking ; and if this be neg 
le&ted, all other rules of elocution will be prepofterous' ahd 
infig nificant. 

The authot of the work before ‘us has theréfore véry pro 
perly attempied to point out the true pronunciation of every 
common‘word in the Englifh language, and opefied 4 way i 
the acquifition of a juft and graceful delivery, 

It may be alked, what right he has to aflume the office of 4 
legiflator on this occafion, and what his pretenfions are to 
eftablifi * an abfolate ftandard’ in an’ article, which is ‘very 
far from being in a fettled ftate. For coftom, ‘which Horiice 
calls, ¢ jus et norma loquendi,’ is 2 phantom, which is notte 
be found in any clafs of ‘people, without: infinite: ‘variations: 
There are innumerable words, which are differently pronotieed 
by “different perfons, at the tniverfity, “at the’ Bar, ‘in the 
ehurch; in the fenate, and at court. On what" foundation 
Vou. XLIX. May, 1780: % ee then 
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then cain Re “attempt to eftablifh any certain atid Gnvariable’ 
MAAR POs Heseren cow Saye ads Ese ane toi 
Ms o this queftion he replies : oe 

*,D here was a time, and that at no.very difant period, which. 
may be called:the Auguftan age of England, { mean during the, 
reign of queen Anne, when Englith was. the language {poken iat 
covrt;andowhen the;fame attention was, paid to . propriety. of 
profiunciation, as that of; French at ,the court of Verfaillesy 
‘This. produced a uniformity in that article in all the polite cir- 
‘eles; and a gentleman or lady would have been as much afhamed 
of:a wrong pronunciation then, as perfons.of a liberal educa- 
tion would now be of mifpelling words. But on the acceffion 
of a foreign family to the throne, amid the many bleflings.con- 
ferred by that happy event, the Englith language fuftered much 
by being banithed the court, to make room be the French, 
From that time the regard ~ formerly paid’ to pronunciation has 
been gradually declining ; fo that now the greateit improprietics 
in that point ase to be found among people of fafhion ;;many 
pronunciations, which thirty or forty years ago, were confined to 
the vulgar, are.gradually gaiing ground ; and if fomething be 
not done to flop this growing evil, and fix a general ftandard a5 
prefent, the Englihh is likely to become a mere jargon,; which 
every one may pronounce as he pleafes, It is to be wifhed, that 
fuch a ftandard had been eftablifhed at. the pesiod before.men- 
tioned, as it is probable, that Englifh was then fpoken in. its 
higheft ftate of perfe€tion, Nor is it yet too late to. recover. it 
‘in that very ftate. It was my.fortune to.receive the easly part 
of myeducation under a mafter, who made that a material ob- 
jeQtiof inftraton to the youth committed to’ his. care, He was 
the intimate friend, and chofen companion of Swift; .who had 
pafied great part of his life in @ familiar imtercourfe with the 
moft diftunguithed men of the age, whether for rank or genius, 
Eminent) as -he was for the purity and accuracy of his fyle, he 
was not more attentive to that point in writing, than he; was; to 
exaCtnefs of. pronunciation in fpeaking.. Nor could he-bear to 
hear any miltakes committed by his friends in that-refpe&t, with- 
out correcting them. 1 had the happinefs to be much with him 
in the early part of my life, and for feveral months read to him 
three or four hours a day, receiving ftilt the benefit of his in- 
firu€tion, Thave fince had frequent opportunities of being con- 
vinéed that a uniformity ‘of pronunciation had prevailed atthe 
court of queen Anne, by comparing Swift’s with that of many 
diftinguifhed perfonages' who were there initiated into hfe: 
among the number of which were the duke of Dorfet andthe 
earl of: Chefterheld.,.. And. that very pronunciation is; fill, the 
cultomary one among the defcendants of all the politer. part of 
the world bred in that reign... Upon inveftigating the Benes igs 
on.which the pronunciation of that time was formed, | found, 
that though there were no rules laid down for its a a a 
mS sa ‘ there 
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there was. a@ fecret influence of . analogy confta rari 
which attra@ed the different ah accor ih adn eral 


élaffes, to itfelf as their center. ‘And where het were fire 
viations from that abalogy, the anomalies were folded fipon’t 
beft: principle by: whieh'fpeech can: be regulated; thar of spe 
ferring the pronunciation which was'the moft eafy tothe organe’ 
of {peech,' and confequently moft .agreeable to theearsy So far 
the author has laid open his pretenfions, upon a fuppofition. that: 
pronunciation depended only upon’ cuftom and ;fathion.” But 
when he adds, that he isthe. firit who ever laid:open-the prin- 
ciples upon ‘which our pronunciation is founded, and the rales 
by whichit is regulated, he hopes the claim he has jaid in to the 
office he has undertaken , will not be epechdeneae either! vain or 
prefumptuous. 

* When we refleé, that: no» ‘evil fo great, can befal, any lane 
guage, as a perpetual fluctuation both in poict of fpelling and 
pronouncing, “it is fdrely a point to be wifhed, that a permanent 
and obvious Randard to ‘both Mhodld ‘at fome ‘certain ‘period ‘be 
eftablithed 2°and if pofible,’ that “period ‘fhould ‘be fixed upon, 
when probably they were “in) the greatett degree of perfection. 
Dr. Johnfon’s fpelling has been i mpliciey followed im the pre- 
fent dictionary.’ Ir fcarce deviates.from that ufed by the. writers 
in queen Anne’s reiga ; as he has judicioufly rejected feveral in- 
novations attempted fince that time ‘by vain‘ and~prapimatical 
writers, who, from an affeétation of fingularity, have attempted 
to introduce changes, upon principles which will by no,means 
ftand- “the teft’ “of examination: and it might indifputably’ be 
proved, that no alterations in that refpett, produ€tive of ‘any 
real benefit, can be made;° without new moulding our alphabet, 
and making a confiderable addition: to ‘its characters ; ;'@ point 
utterly impratticable. 

' * With tegard to pronunciation, the author hast laid his rea- 
fons before the public of his having followed that. which was 
eitablifhed*at the fame zra. Thus, in both thefe. articles; has 
he inthis one work endeavoured fo fix two anchors to our. float. 
ing language,” in order to keep it oe epainw the oe of cap- 
rice, and current of :fafhion.’ 


Here the author builds off a folindation, which feems to té 
as fluétuating and unfteady,” as'*'the gales: of caprice, or the 
current of fathion,”. that ‘is,. the pronunciation; which’ pre- 
vailed.in the reign of queen Anne. For how does it appear, 
that there was any kind of eniformity in this article, arc chat 
time ? How can any man.be afiured,. that -heshas not ‘been. free 
quently mifled by his inftructors, or his. friends?) that he bas 
avoided all peculiarities, and provincisl barbarifms? and that 
he has rétained forty thoufand -fogitive founds, -with the ut- 
moft accuracy and precifion, for the {pace of half’a ceritury ? 

With réefpe& ta that uniformity, which ‘our author fpeaks 
of, we can only fay, that, if we can draw any conclufion from 
Z2 the 
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the: meafere oF the rhymes of the poets, ‘who lived in, the.reign 
of queen Anne, we can only look upon :it as. a).chimeray-a 
thing that. neyer exifted. For ipftance,-. pur, author accents 
the.wotd, efefin, on the fecond,fyllable,. as it is.now ersnainced ; 
bet. Swift Jays the accent on-the firft. 7 


“é Nor thou, Jord Afthar, hale efeape ; 
halt ‘acs thee I often call’d in’ vain, © 
RA inf’ that 4/a/in in rape : 
thou couldit tameély Nek mé flain:* Mifket. hilf Thorn. 


The word czprice is pronounced. by Mr. Sheridan, as it is by 
Swift.in, thefe lines : 


¢ How have you torn my heart to pieces, 
. With maggots, humours, and caprites P Love Poem. 


But it was very differently pronounced by Pope in 1709: 

¢ This critics of lefs judgment than caprice, : 

-Curions not knowing, not exact but nice.’ Eff, on Crit. 235, 
And afterwards, when he wrote his Effay on Man : 


© That couhterworks each folly and caprice, 
And difappoints th” effeets of ev'ry vice.” Ep. ii. 239. 


Aad differently from both by, Dr. Young. 
From caprice, not from choi¢e, their favours come.’ Sat. iii. 


- In the word digotted, or, as it fhould be. fpelled, digored, Mr. 
Sheridan places the accent on the firft fyllable : but fir Samuet 
Garth, in the Difpenfary, a corre edition of «which was pub- 
lithed in 1.740, places,it on the. fecond. . 

* Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 

Ren ‘health, and café, for nothing bet a name,’ Cant. iii, 

iro is accented by our author on the firft fyilable, by. Garth 

on the fecond. 


« The wife thro’ thought th’ in/ults.of death defy. Cant. iii, 


According to Mr. Sheridan, and the prefent “mode of pro- 
nunciation, the ¢ in magazine fhould: be ‘pronounced like‘ ; 
but according to Garth like #. in the word incline. 

¢ Thas a weak ftate, by wife diftratt inclines 
- 'Fo.num’rous flores, and ftrength in magazines.” Cant. iv. 
Draught our author pronounces draft; but Pope and ‘Swift 
make it rhyme: to brougt, thought, &e, 
‘ Delicious wines th’ attending herald brougéy ; 
The gold gave luftre to the purple draughi.” Odyf, i. 187, 
¢ The cold conceits, the chilling thoughis, 
Went down like fupifying draughts,’ 


Swift, On Burning a dull Poem. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Sheridan places the accent on the firtt’ fyllable” int: ‘bai. 
rier-; Pope. on the laft : 


«-*Twixt that and reafon, what a nice barrier, 
For ever fep’ rate, yet for ever wear :’ Eff. on-Man; i. ‘22 3p 


Nothing furely could be more frequently mentioned in all 
polite circles, in the reign of queen Anne, than wa; yet the 
poets of that zra would lead us to imagine, that..it was not 
then, pronounced. zee, but tay. ‘Thus Pope in the. Rape of the 
Lock, written in 1712. 

* Here thoa, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 

Doft fometimes counfel take, and fometimes tea.’ Cant. iii. 7. 

* Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And fip, with nymphs, theirelemental rea.” * Cant. i. 61. 

‘ Tell, tell, your griefs, attentive will I fay, : 

Tho’ time is precious, and I want fomé tea.” Baff. Table, 27. 
Young feems to have pronounced it in the fame marifter : 


* Cap vent her thunders, and her lightnings play, 
O’er cooling gruel, and compofing sa.’ Sat. ve 


Swift fays<’ 


¢ Then if we once can feize the hey, 
' Andicheft, that keeps my lady’s sez.’ Rev. of Market-hill. 


But how he pronounced the word ey appears by the following 
couplet : 
¢ You next to Dennis bear the fray} 
To you we often truf the éy.”? Paneg. on the Dean. 
The word /ea feems to, have . been frequently pronounced i in 
the fame manner, fas for the correfponding rhymes in Pope 
and others, are generally, day, /ay, way, obiy, array, day, Bec. 
Mr. Sheridan adopts the common Aamir ol of thefe 
three words, tea, key, fea. : , 
Gallant (the nou) is accented by Mr. Sheridan on | thie fe 
cond fyllable, as it is ufually. pronounced 5, but ‘Pope in his 
Epilogue to Jane Shore, which was publithed about the year 
1713, lays the accent on the frit.» 
‘ Faith, ga//Jants board with faints and bed: with Ganers.” 
Swift accenis the notin regord on the fecond fyllable 27 68 
‘ Shall flaad for ages on regora,’. sme (hora. ASRS 
Addifon and Pope on the: firlt’: bS%51 ’ 
< Jai the fmooth record: of-a faithful -verfe.’ “Campaigns” on 
¢ J: ftands on recard,. that is Richard's t times. & 
‘ Pope’s Imit. of Hor. Sat. ‘t. ARS. 
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oMr. Shetidan, ‘Yo his Rhetorical Grammar, adopts: the com- 
mom pronunciation, which is.that of Addifon and Pope; *bur, 
in his Diétivnary,’ he follows the, pronunciation of Swift, ac- 
‘eeming © borh: “the noun and’the verb alike. This is not 
‘Gg redable to that analogy, which is obferved in'a inulsitade of 
Enghih words, accented on othe :firft fylable, when they: are 
“Nouns; or! adjeRives; and on whelatt,! when they-are“verbs : 
as, rebel fevel’, ob/je@ objet’, con’du& candeditys con’ vert 
convert’, preffent iPrefent’ » tor ‘met torment’, proj‘eé project, 
_defert defert’, ac’cent accent’, frequent frequent’. --" 

» We fhould.fuppofe the accent on ‘the. fecond fyllable of the 
noun record an error of. the prefs. if the author had. not told 
us, * that-he has exerted .fuch induftry,in the examination of 
each proof theet, before.it was,printed off, that-he hopes. there 
js not an error of any confequence, throughout the whole.’ 

By thefe examples, and many others, which. might be pro- 
duced, we are inclined to think, that there was no uniformity 
of pronunciation, in any clafs of people, in the reign of queen 
Anne. Our‘atthor, on this occafion, ‘is like-a traveller; who 
amufes us with the defcription of a country we have fever 
feen.; and who relates, many wonderful things, of which we 
have our doubts, but cannot deny-his affertions, upon my cer- 
tain authority, or perfonal obfervation. 
~> The Rhetorical Grammar, which Mr. Sheridan has prefixed 
to his Diionary, contains many excellent, obfervations, on the 
nature and formatioa of fimple founds, on diphthongs, on 
the pronunciation of Englifh words, on the art of delivery, 
on accent, on emphafis, on paufes, on coped} on. poetic nim- 
bers, and other fimilar fubje&s. 

*. Speaking of articulation he fays: - 


cA good articulation. confifts in giving every letter in a fyl- 
lable its dye, proportion of , found, re to the moft ap- 
proved cuftom of pronouncing it; and in’ making fuch a df= 
tinGlion between the fyllables, of which words are compofed, 
that the ear fhall without difficulty acknowlege their number ; 
and perceive, at once, to which fyllable each letter belongs. 
Where thefe points are, not. obferved, the articulation is propor- 
tionably defective »«« The chief fource of indiftinétnefs is. too 
great a precipitancy of atrerance, To cure this, the moft ef. 
feftual methdd will be, to fay afide [fet apart] an hour every 
day, to be employed in the practice of reading aloud, in a mac- 
rer. much flower than 3s neceflary.. This fhould he done in the 
hearing of fome perfon, whofe office it. fhould be to remind the 
render, if'at any time he fhould perceive him mending his pace, 
= felling into his old habit.” 


“On accent he has thefe ufefal remarks ; 
‘ The 
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S AHRHIAL. LHaatig eaebrasds nf 
« The great diftinQion .of our accent depends upon its feat; 
which may be either apon a vowel, of a Confohaht.”° Upon a 
vowel, “as in the words, pny, father, holy.’ Upon’ ‘a ¢onfon- 
ant; as in the words, ‘habit, Borrow, bat'tle:'* When! the ac- 
cent is‘on the vowel, the fyllable'is fong; becaufe the accents 
made by dwelling upon the vowel. When it ison the confon- 
ant, the fytlable is fhort ;' becaufe the accent is made by pafling 
rapidly over the vowel, “and giving a {mart ftroke of the voice 
to the following confonant. ~ Thus the words add’, led’, ‘bid’, 
rod’, cub’, are all fhort, the voice pafling quickly over the vowel 
to the confonant: bur for a contrary reafon, the words 2//, /a/d, 


bide, rad, cube, are long; the accent being on the vowels,’ on 


which the voice dwells fome time, before it takes in the found of | 


the confonant. Obvious as this point is, it has wholly efcaped 
the obfervation of all our grammarians, and compilers of dic- 
tionaries; who, inftead of examining the peculiar genius of.our 
tongue, implicitly and pedantically have follawed the Greek 
method, of always placing the accentual matk over a vowel. 
Now the reafon of this practice among the Greeks, was, that as 
their accents confifted in change of notes, they could not be dif- 
tin@ly expreffed but by the vowels; in uttering which, the paf- 
fage is entirely clear for the voice to iffue, and not interrupted 
or topped by the different pofitions of the organs in forming the 
confonants. But as our accent confifts in ftrefs only, it can juft 
as well be placed on a confonant asa vowel. By this method of 
marking the accented fyllable, our compilers of didlionaries, vo- 
cabularies, and fpelling-books, mof mifiead proviacials and fo- 
reigners in the pronunciation of perhaps one half.of the words in 
our language. For inftance; if they fhould look, for the word 
endeavour, finding the accent over the vowel é they will of courfe 
found itendéavour.. Ia the fame manner d a’icate will be called 
dédicate: precipitate, preci-pitate; phenom‘enon, phexd me- 
non; and fo on through all words of the fame ciafs. And in 
fa&, we find that the Scots do pronounce all fuch words in that 
manner; nor do they ever lay the accent upon the confonant in 
any word in the whole language; in which, thediverfiry, of heir 
pronunciation from that of the people of England chicAy,con- 
fifis.”— 7 

—‘ Every word in our language has one. accented, fy{'able ; 
buc itis to be obferved, thatin fome.of our longer polyfyliables 
there are two accents to be perceived; one flronger, the other 
fainter. Thus, io the word expos’’tulator’y, the. ftronger.ac- 
cent is on the ty!leble pos’; but there is a fainter ene.on the lat 
fyllable but ore, founded tur’, expos“tulatur’-ry:. but this makes 
no difference with regard co the-rale, as the primary.accentis fo 
much more fercible than the fecondary one, as. evidently to, fhew 
- that it.is but one word which contains both. ) 7 
_.* To fuch as have the nght ufe ofaccent in. common. difcourfe, 
I fhall only lay Gown one.rule with segard to it, in\reading,and 
Speaking in public; which is, that they fhould: always, weke 
Z 4 care 
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‘¢are to lay it upon the fame letter of the fyllable in. reading, as 
they aréiaccuftomed ‘to do in converfation; and never to Jay any 
Atrefa gponany other fyllable. For there are few who either read 
aloud, or {peakin public, that do not tranfgrefs this law of ac- 
cent, -by dwelling equally wpon different fylables in the fame 
word; fuch as, fo’r-tu’ne, na‘en’re, en‘cro‘achment’, ‘con’-jec’- 
to’re, pa‘-tien’ce, ce Bur this is not uttering words; but 
fylfables ; which properly pronounced .are always tied together 
by an accent; as, for‘tune, pa‘ture, encro’achment, conjec’s 
‘fire, pa’tience. Any habic of this fort gives. an unnataral con- 
firained air to fpeech, and fhould therefore be carefully avoided 
by all whodeliver themfelves in public.’ i 
“On the ftops our author makes thefe important obferv- 
gitions : : ' 


~ ®There is one article relative to the intonation of the ftops, 
which, though of the utmoft importance to a juft and. gracefal 
delivery, has never yet been pointed out, and which, as de- 
manding the utmoft attention, I have referved for the laft place, 
In theufaal method of managing the voice with refpect to the 
ftops, we are Only taught either to raife or lower it, according 
to-the nature of the ftops; but there is a third thing to be done 
of more frequent ufe, and as effentially neceflary, which is, fuf- 
pending the voice before certain paufes, without any change of 
note, ‘The method of pointing out to the ear the clofe of a fen- 
tence, or a full completion of the fenfe, is by a depreffed note, 
That of marking the members of fentences, or incomplete fen- 
fes, is either by an elevated or fufpended note. The elevated 
motes fhould be chiefly appropriated to the emphatic fyllables, 
and fhould hardly ever otherwife precede paufes, except in notes 
of admiration, interrogation, or impaffioned difcourie: the in- 
complete'members of all other fentences fhould be marked only 
by a fufpenfion of the voice, inthe fame individual note, as if 
it had proceeded without interruption to the next member of the 
fentence. They who do otherwife, if they elevate the voice at 
the clofe of the fmaller members, fall into a tune or cant run- 
ning through all fentences alike, If they deprefs it, they make 
‘the members appear fo many detached fentences, and deftroy 
that concatenation of the parts, without which the complete 
fenfe of the whole can never clearly be manifefted. They who 
have been accuftomed to make fome change of note before all 
Mops, will find it very difficult at firft to fulpend their voice withs 
‘out fuch change; and their beft method to attain it in reading 
«will ‘be,’ at ‘firft, to run the words of the former member, into 
‘the firft of the latrer;-without any paufe, attending to the note 
‘which they ufe in that cafe; then let them try to flop at that 
‘word in the fame note, which will be then juft frefh on the ear. 
But they will have a ftill more certain method, by having res 
courfe to the general rile before laid’ down, .and aking them- 
ifelves how they would ater thofe words, if they were fpeaking, 
Hor reading them,’ yee oe ; 
i> ® y 
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In confirmation of thefe remarks we may obferve, that if. we 
attend to the tone of.the veice, when, we are: fpeaking, we 
fhall find, that. interrogative. and exclamatory. fentences’ are 
always pronounced with.an elevated, tone, ' For’ example 5 
Have you been, at court ?: Do..yous go’ to the’ mafquerade ? 
When did you come out of the country } ?—Can_ any thing be 

more ridiculous! How- delightful is’ this profpea ! What ‘a 
noble air and afpe& !—It would be abfurd ‘to pronounce fuch 
fentences as thefe, without an elevation of voice. 
“Tt may be farther obferved, that people in, reading are ant 
to run themfelves out of breath ; whet one-of the principal 
caufes of a difgufting monotony; and a drawling tone. To 
avoid this impropriety, the reader fhould make a proper paufe 
at every point, and fupport his voice, as he proceeds, with 
energy and fpirit. This is done in common difcoarfe; becaufe, 
the fpeaker is obliged to paufe, while he thinks, which gives 
him time to breathe. But the reader has no occafion tothink, 
and therefore never ftops, till his breath fails him, which often 
happens in improper places. Whoever then would read with 
a natural tone of voice, muft read no fafter than he ufually 
{peaks. 

The following extra& will certainly afford the moft ufeful 
information to fome of our readers, and’ will gratify the cu- 
riofity. of others, in a point of national concern, we thal) 
therefore make no apology for the length of it. 

But before the author’s remarks can be underftood,. it will 
be neceffary to attend to the fcheme of the vowels, which he 
pas given us in the beginning of his Rhetorical-Grammar, 


Firft. Second. Third. 
I z 3 
a hat hare hal]. 
e bet bear beer. 
i fit fight field, 
rs) not note noofe, 
I 2 3 
u but bufh blue. 
& . 2 
y love-ly lye. 


‘ Rules to be obferved by the Natives of Ireland in order 40 oleting 
juft Pronunciation of Englith, 


¢ The chief miftakes made by the Irith in pronouncing Eng- 
lith, lie for the moft part ia the founds of he two firft vowels, 


a and @; ‘the former ‘being generally founded a by the Trib, as 
_in the the word bar, in moft words where it is pronouriced a, 


in day, by the Englith, Thus the Irith fay, patron, matroe, 
the 
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rowel, 4, RVing ‘the Thine’ found as in the word father: : “whit 
Ihe ih pronouinte them as if written, paytron, maytron. 
The following rule, ftridtly attended’ to, ‘will rectify» this aif. 
take through’ the whole language. ~ 

“= ‘When the vowel, a, finifhes'a able, and has the accent 


on Sas it is invariably pronounced 2 [day] by the Englith. 
To this rule there are but’ three exceptions ‘in ithe whole tan. 


guage, to be found in the words, father, papa, name The 
Irifh may think alfo the word rather an exception, as well as fa- 
ther; and fo it would appéar to be in their manner of pronounc- 


ing it, ra-ther, laying the accent on the vowel a; but in the 
Englith pronunciation, the confonant, th, is taken ingo the firk 
fyllable, :as.thus,. rath’-er, which makes. the;difference. 

_ *. Whenever a confonant follows the vowel a in the fame {y]- 
lable, and the accent is - the confonant, the vowel a has al- 


ways its firft found, as hat’ ‘ man ; as alfo the fame found length- 


Iv 


ened when it precedes the letter r, as as far, bis r, though the 
area be _ the vowel; as likewife when it precedes /m, as 


ba lm, pfa: Im. The Irith, ignorant of this latter exception, 
pees all words of that itructure as if they were written, 

awm. pfawm, quawm, cawm, &c. In the third found of a, 
marked by different combinations of voxels, or confonants, 
fuch as az, in Paul; aw, in law; all, in call; ald, in bald’; ale, 
in talk, &c. the Irifh make no mittake, except that in /m, as 
before mentioned. 

‘, The fecond vowel, ¢, is for the mott part founded ec by the 
Englih;, when the accent is upon it; whilit the Irifhh in mot 


words give it the found of fecond a, asin hate. This found of 


€ [ee] i is marked by different combinations of ‘vowels, “fuch as, 
ea, ei, e final mute, ¢¢, andize. In the two laft combinations of 
ee and ie, the Irifh never miftake; fuch as in meet, feem, field, 

believe, &c.; butin all the others; they almoft univerfally change 


the found of e; into a. Thus in the combination ea, they pro- 
nounce the words, tea, fea, pleafe, as if they were fpelt, tay, 
fay, plays; inftead of tee, fee, pleefe. The Englifh conftantly 
giving this found to ea, whenever the accent is on the yous! ey 


‘except ia the followiag words; great, a pear, a bear, to bear, 


to forbear. to Swear, to tear, to rhs Sy In all which the ¢ has 
its fecond found, For want of knowing thefe exceptions, the 
gentlemen of Ircland, after fome time of refidence in London, 
are apt to fall into the general rule, and pronounce ahefe words 
as if {pelt, greet, beer, iweer, &c. 


‘ Ei, is alfo founded cz by the Enolith, ‘and as : by the Irifh; 


thas the words deceit, receive, are pronounced by them as if weit- 
, ten 
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ten de/ate, sefave. Ei is always founded ec, except when ag 
follows it, as in the words reign, feign, deign, &C. a6 a}{oin the 
words, rein (of a bridle),: reta-deer, wen, dréin, veil, beir, 
which are pronounced like rain, wain, drain, wail, air, | 

* The final mute ¢.makes the precedinge in the fame fyllable, 


when accented, have the found of ¢e, as in the words, fu- 
3 by e et . @20 wa 
preme; Gncere, replete. This rule is almoft univerfally broken 


through by the Irith, who pronounce all words as if written, 


i 2 2 . 
fuprame, finsare, replate, &c. _ There are but two exceptions 
to this rule,in the Englith, pronunciation, which are the words, 
there, where. 

“In the’ way of marking this fourd, by a doable, as the 
Irifh never make any miitakes, the beft method for all who want 
to acquire the right pronunciation of thefe feveral combinations, 
is, to fuppofe that ea, e7, and e attended by a final mate ¢, are 
all fpelt with a double ¢, orev. 


¢ Ey is always founded like ‘ by the Englifh, whemthe accent 

2 2 
is upon it; as in the words, prey, convey, pronounced. pray, 
convay. To this there are but two except in the words key and 


levi founded fee, Jee. The Irifh, in attempting to pronounce 
like the Englith, often give the fame found to cy, as ufually be- 


Tongs to ei; thus for prey, convey, they fay pree, convee. 

‘A ftri&t obfervation of thefe few rules, with ‘a due ‘attention 
to the very few exceptions enumerated above, will.enable. the 
well-educated natives of Ireland to pronounce their words exa@ly 
in the fame way as the more polifhed part of the inhabitants of 
England do, fo.far asthe vowels are concerned. The diphthongs 


2 

they commit no fault in, except in the found of i; which has 
been aiready taken notice of in the Grammar. Where likewife 
the only difference in pronouncing any of the confonants has been 
pointed out; which is the thickening the founds of Zand, in 
certain fituations; and an eafy method propofed of corredting 
this habit. , 

“ € To order to complete ‘the whole, I fhall now give a lift of 
fach detached words, that do not come under any of the above 
rules, as are pronounced differently in Ireland from what they 
are in England. 


Irifb.pron.. Englifb pron} - Lifp prom. Englifh pron. 
/ I I 1 / 
chea rfol cher ful’ © eather geth er gath er 
L4G / i 
fearful. fer ful ; be ard berd 
; ~ i 2 
‘door | -'dore- * bull bull 
Pn > ; 1 OF oki 
floor... face: sch jaa <..,buth ‘ba fh. 
e 2/ a ‘ ae 2 
‘gape gape “pufh path 
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Arif are £ nate, PeOMe->- Irife proanE nglifo pron. 

: ouput - *oputl . fe wra th wro th’ 

nee ee ay ~19°D efi o, 3 et 

Pal pit. pal Pit...» jweoth wrath wroth 
¢alf © calf fa rewe] '~ far wel 
catch ketch ei _eatch nae rode sod. 
coarfe * eourle ctanle: Rrode ftrod. 
courfe courle .. coarfe. : fone fhon. 

(@ rebut’ “toute M fehifm thifm sizm | 
mali. cious malish, us ral ecenatnen platy aa } 
padding ‘pudding t the refore ther fore 2 

quath .quohh,,.. qua. ..,breadeh breth bred th 
leifure lezh. or ‘Te zhur cold’ cowld cold © 
ela moar clam sur bold bowld bold 
Michael Mi ‘Ril - Mi kel cof fet "0 fer 
drought droth drout ende avour endev-ur 
fearch sarch © serch fut - fut fot 
fource source saree mifchi evous susecaicheniede 
cuthion cuthion onion inion on agri 
firength frenth _ftrenkth put put 
length lenth lenkth reach retth reach 
flrove ftruv ftrove j fqua dron quod run 
drove druy drove zea Noi zel Tus 
if 3/ 2 
tenure tenure zealot zel lut 
ten able te nable } 


$ Thefe, after the clofeft attention, are all the words not ins 
cluded in the rules before laid down, that I have been able to 
collect, in which the well-educated natives of Ireland differ from 


thofe of England. 


‘ With regard to the natives of ScorLawn—as their dialect 
differs more, and ina greater npmber of points, from the Eng- 
fith, than ‘that of any cthers who fpeak that language, it will 
require a greater number of rples, and more pains to correct it, 
The mof material difference in point of pronunciation, and 
which pervades their whole fpeech, is that of always laying the 
accent on the vowel, ja words where it ought to be on the con- 


fonant. - 


his has been already taken notice of inthe Grammar, 
and the‘methad of ‘curing this habit pointed out. 


Pherefoay they thould chiefly exercife themielves, till they attain 


Tn this article 





a fa- 
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a facility: in aceéfiting ‘the ¢onfonants, and te 4 their troé 
foutsds to the preceding vowels, a¢cordidg: to rhe rile ‘there laid 
down; for, it is a this that the chief difference ‘between the 
Scotch and: Englith pronunciation confiftss { With:régard to ins 
tonation indeed, or what is commonly ‘called the Scotch accent, 
they. totally, differ,from rbe Englifh; of which I have, treated at 
large in my Leétures onthe Art of Reading... But im this; writs 
ten rules can be of little ufe, except when aflifted by the,living 
voice; and.therefore the aid of mafters, who, fhali join.example 
to precept, is here required. If the fame ardoor continues for 
obtaining a jaft and polifhed delivery, which J foand. prevail 
among the young gentlemen of Scotland, when 1 delivered my 
Courte of LeGures at Edinbargh; they will now have jit in theit 
power to compafs the _point; upon certain grounds, chiefly by 
their.own labour, .and application, .Nor will they long be with- 
out due affiifiance, where that is requifite, upon proper encou- 
ragemenit ; for as there could” be no hopes of having’ hilfal mate 
ters toteach this art, without firft having a proper method of in4 
ftruétion § fo, that method being now laid open, will nodeybe 
indece numbers to apply themfelves-to the’ maftery’of ir, in ors 
der to become preceptors in that moft.afefyl abdidrnameéntal of 
all arts. . 

‘ Nor are there wanting examples to ftimulate thofe who are in 
purfuit of this object, and to.eniure fucce(s. to their .endéavours) 
There is:at this day a gentleman.of. that. country, .now. in. Lon- 
don, in a high office of the law, who did not leave. Scotland till 
after he had. been fome years, advaneed in manhood; and yet, 
after having recéived inftruction for a few months only, accord- 
ing to the method laid down in this work, his fpéech was not tg 
be diftinguifhed from that of the moft-polifhed natives! of Emp 
Jand, both in poipt of pronunciation: and’ intonation; and he is 
perhaps at this day the, beft pattern to be followed. with regard 
to both, whether in the houfe‘of ‘commons, or atthe bar, > 

‘ And yet.there was ftill a: more extraordinary inftance which 
I met with at Edinburgh, in a lord of feffion, who, though he 
had never been out of Scotland, yet merely by, his own pains; 
without rule or method, only converfing mach with fuch -Eng- 
lifhmen as happened to be there, and reading regularly with 
fomie “of ‘the principal a€tors, arrived even at an accuracy of 
pronunciation, and had not the leaf tin@ture of the Scottifh ia- 
tonation. 

* I hall “now fay a few words to the inhabitants‘of Wares; 
in order to fhew how eafily they might get rid of their provin- 
cia] dialeé&. 7 : 

« The peculiarity of the Welfh pronunciation arifes chiefly 
from their cosftantly fubflituting the three pure mutes,. in the 
room of the three impure ; and the three afpirated femivowels; 
in the place of the three vocal. Thus infiead of 4, they ufe.p; 
for g, they ufe &, or hard; and for d, they employs; Fer 
tlood, they fay, plat; for God, Cot; and.for :dear* tear. In 
like manner, in the ufe of the femivowels, they fubRiture £ in the 

place 
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place, of sw 3)4-in:the place. of z3eth inthe:room. of eh * 5, and 
¢/b ini that sbf-/2b. +: Thus: mftead of virtue and vice, they: fay, 
firtue abd dices : inftéad of :zeal and ‘praife, they {ay,\ feal and 
praiffe ; *imftead> of thefe and thoefe, thefe and thiofe ; inftead of 
azure; 'ofiers th fay, afhur; ofher.” Thus there are-no lefs than 
feven' of durieonfonants which the Welfh never pronounce at all, 
Now. if the difference in the manner of formation between thefe 
feven confonants and their feven correfpondent ones, were point- 
ed'optto-them, inthe way defcribed in the Grammar, they 
might in a'fhort time be:taught'the peife@ ule of them. 

i © The people of Somerfetthire pronounce the femivowels in a 
way directly oppofife to*that’of the Welfh. For whereas the 
Welch change the vocal/ito ‘the afpirate, they of Somerferthire 
change the afpirate® into” the “veal. ‘For father, ‘they fay, ‘va- 
ther; for Somerfethhire, Zomérzetzhiré;' for’ thin, thins’ So 
that their method of cure, is:to take.the dire€t oppofite courfe 
,0 that of the Welh.’ | vi 

Ina forure Review we thall confider'that ftandard of pro- 
punciation;>which the ingenious author has endeavoured ‘to 
é¢ftablith in this Dictionary." © yaa * 

».. [Te be continued, | 





Galic: Antiquities: confifiing of A Hiflory of the Druids, paritcus 
larly of thofe of Caledonia ; A Differtation om the Authenticity of 

phe Poems of Ofian ; and A ColleGion of Ancient Poems, stanf- 

: fated from the Galic of Ullin, Offian, Orran, &c, | By John 
Smith; 40. 105. 64. boards... Cadell. 3 


© inftitution of ancient times,is involved in greater ob- 
{curity than that of the Druids, which, though’ invefted 
with the fupren:e jurifdiQion, both ‘fpiritual and temporal, in 
the countries where it prevailed, furvives only inthe inc’ 
dental and ‘imperfeé& accounts delivered of it by a few of the 
Greek and Roman writers. If any new light, however, can 
be thrown on the fubje&, a native of the Highlands of Scor- 
land feems to be the perfon moft likely to effe&, fuch.a.pur- 
pole. - From his particular acquaintance with the Celtic. cul 
toms and manners, and the idioms of that language, he is pe- 
culiarly enabled to form plaufible conjefures, to alcertain the 
probability of vague or unauthenticated relations, and thereby 
either to confirm or invalidate the teftimony of writers who, 
we may fuppofé, derived their information from fources of 
doubtful authority, 7 
Mr. Smith-begins with an °account of the eftablifhment of 
the Druids, and of their different ‘orders, It has been ima- 
gined*that the title of the’Druids was derived from the Greek 
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~* Th as in the word thin ; th, as in sévn. 
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name of the oak3but. our aathor, ewith: greaterc probability - 
deduces it from the: word: druidb, whichy)in ithe Galic Janguages - 
fiinifies wife men, cand is -ftill the term in the: Highlands for 
natucal philofophers, or magicians. Me. Smith obferves,: that; 
it feems to have the fame import with the name,of the-Rafterm 
magi, who, like the druids and many-others religious, (e@s, 
united the charaGer ‘of the philofopher and the reine 9 and 
made both fciences, one and the fame profeflion, 
Befides thofe who were property called Druids, the fet come 
prehended ‘the Bards, -Sennachai, and Eubages, who wersall’ 
fubje& to an arch-druid, of fopreme pontiff, Diffetent’ fen- 
timents have been entertained by anriquaries, tn refped of the 
Eubages, concerning whom we. meet with an ingebious’. fon. 


jecture, derived alfo from etymology. vail 


‘ Of thefe ranks, fays the vuthor,. the Bu bages, or Bvbhtes: 
feem to have been the loweft, | What this order werey itis: Gifs 
ficult precifely to determine. In -hiftory their character is wot 
diftin€tly marked, and in tradition it is left equally vague, Some 
have fuppofed them to be the fame with the Vates and’ Quates'}, 
which are manifefily no. more than corruptions of thé Celtic! 
Faidh, or prophet.’ But this opinion ‘we have fome reafon to 
doubt, The Greek and Latin writers were:too well acqudinfed 
with the name aud.charadler of a prophet to miftake it fo far; 4 
it had been what they meant to exprefs by Eubages,> And the 
Druids, efpecially, were by much too jealous to’ devolve a pri- 
vilege fo very honourable, as the pretcience-of future‘events, 
vpon an inferior clafs’ of men, as ‘thefe undoubtedly! were, 
Nay, they feem-not only to have been inferior to the Druids,: 
bat .alfo to the Bards.) Marcelliaus, indeed, fays, that **i they: 
fearched into the fublimeft properties of nature,’’ But probably 
this might ‘be withw view to open.and enlarge their minds, be- 
fore they were admitted to offices of fuch importance to the pwb- 
lic, ‘as thofe.of either che Bards or Druids. “If to this we ada, 
what feems to be the’ moft obvious etymology of the name; we 
may perhaps have the true notion of the Eabages, though we dare 
not'olfér it as decifive. ‘Dea’, or deu’phaifte; which ‘in the 
ablique cafes founds eu vaitte, would readily:be pronounced by 
a ‘ftainger eubage, or, with a proper termination, eubages. 
Now this word:in the Celtic, fignifies good.or promifing youths’; 
fuch.as the Druids, who had the whole management and educa- 
tion of the young, would naturally direct to the moit importane 
offices, which, without any refpect to family or tribe, were al- 
ways given to the moft worthy.’ 


After general obfervations upon the Druidical infitation, 
and the provinces into which it was diftinguifheds Me, Smirk 
proceeds to a more particular view of the Druids in their fe-. 
veral offices, He begins with confidering their facerdora} 

cha. 
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952 Galic Antiquities. 
eharaGer, ‘and gives an-account of their religious faith and 
worthip, | The author produces fome ingenious arguments to- 
wards evincing that the Gaulifh and Britifh Druids did not 
give into idolatry and polytheifm till after they were conquered: 
by the. Romans. S4i SUICIDES 

« © Ancient authors, ‘indeed, take no notice of this circum” 
fiance.” They rather {peak of the Druids of even thefe countries 
as worfhipping a multiplicity of deities, prior to the introduc 
tion of their gods. At this. we cannot be furprifed, as it was 
natural for perfons who faw their own country fwarm with di- 
vinities, to think they muft be equally numerous in other na- 
tions, It were eafy to fhew, further, that they were often mifled,. 
not more by this prejudice, than by appearances. ,Whenever 
they faw any Ceremony that refembled any religious rite which 
they were acquainted with at home, they readily concluded, 
that herd itchad the fame/objett, and the fame meaning. Thas, 
if hymns:were fung by the bards over an hero’s tomb, they 
would infer it was:;in honour of fome god, whofe name they 
would gather from fome’ other circumftance. Or if a perfon was 
firuck with aweon hearing: the Tarnanich or thunder, and there- 
by led te put up an ejaculation to the Deity, the Taranis itfelf 
would be conftrued to be the obje& of their worthip. 

* Among the Greeks, there were many heaps of ftones con- 
fecrated to Mercury; and among the Latins, there were num- 
berlefs: rude pillars confecrated to the fame. divinity, under the 
denomination of Faunes. In Gaul and Britain, nothing was 
more frequent than heaps and piilars exaétly fimilar to thefe ; 
the-firft being, monuments raifed: over the dead; and the Jaf, 
figns of memorable events, or altars:iof the Druids. Buta Ro- 
man foldier,; left to his:own conjecture, for the firt maxim of 
their religion forbade the natives.to inftrn& him on this head, 
would immediately conclude, that they were, as in his own 
country, fymbols of Mercury. Hence:we are told, that Mer- 
Gury was the principal object of the Druidical.worhhip. The 
Romans weuld likewife fee other ceremonies not unlike thofe 
performed by their countrymen to Apollo, from which they would 
infer, that thefe were jin honour of the fame deity. They faw 
thefe ceremonies performed on heaps which the natives called. 
carns; and therefore they’ joined the epithet of Carneus to 
Apollo. They learnt that they were performed toa Being of 
whom the grian or fun was confidered as the fymbol; and there- 
fore they likewife gave to their Apollo the title of Grannus, and 
thought he was -certainly the fame with the Be’il worfhipped by 
the Druids. Thus it was eafy, if men judged from refem« 
blances, to find many a Romao divinity in Britain, which, ia 
fact, the natives had no knowledge of till after their intercourfe 
with that people.’ 


_ In confirmation of this opinion, Mr. Smith obferves that int 
the Galic or Celtic language, there is not any word which af 
fords 
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fords the moft diftant:allufion to thofe*divinities... “On the 
contrary, that the figurative name, * Bea’wil, of which. Be’dlor 
Bilis the contraétion,' and which fignifies the Af of every 
thing, or the fource of all beings, feems to have been invented’by 
the Druids, en purpofe, to guard againft polytheifm, and any 
unbecoming notion of the Deity. Gs ae 
The author afterwards endeavours to vindicate the Druids 
from the imputation of offering human facrificess He obs 
ferves, from all that can be traced of the facrifices of the 
Druids in the remains of their cuftoms and language, there 
is great reafon to think, that, fo far from being human, they 
were feldom even of the animal kind. .Mr, Smith knows not 
the leaft hint, in the Galic language, cuftoms, or traditions, 
that alludes to animal facrifices. This filence, he .obferves, is, 
the more. remarkable, as not only-the diftant ‘allufions,: but 
even the praétice, of fome of their other facrifices,. have. ftill 
fome exiftence in feveral parts of North Britain. “Thefe confift 
of a libation of flour, milk, eggs, and fome few herbs ‘and 
fimples. In our author’s opinion, a prefumption thence arifes, 
that in thofe countries, at leaft, the general caft of the Druidi- 
cal facrifices was of this nature. The very name of facrifice 
_ in Galic, we are told, is compofed of two words which fignify 
the offering of the cake. | 
Thefe obfervations appear to carry with them a confiderable 
degree of force, efpecially when we confider the general cha- 
racter of the Druidical fect, and that thofe writers, however ex- 
plicit, who mention human facrifices, probably drew their infor 
mation from fources extremely liable both to prejudice and error, . 
This fubje& is farther profecuted in the next chapter, which 
treats of the Druids in their legiflative capacity ; where, after 
defcribing the trial by ordeal, the author thus proceeds : 


* The trial being over, and the truth, as was fuppofed,, fuf- 
ficiently expifcated, fuch criminals as were thought too infamous 
to live were immediately put to death; and the manper of their 
execution was, in all likehhood, what.gave occafion to, fuch as 
were neither well acquainted with the Druids, nor well affected 
to their order, to affert that they offered human facrifices. What 
gave this affertion a colour of probability was, that thefe wretches 
were put to death by the perfons who always; prefided at fa- 
crifices; on the carn or altar confecrated to their deity; ahd on 
the occafion of celebrating one‘of his moft folemn felftivals. Al- 
though a ftranger had been difpofed to relate the truth with the 
greateft impartiality, every circumftance here had a tendency to » 
deceive him, and to make him fuppofe thefe devoted criminals 
were atually homan facrifices. In one fenfe, indeed, they were 
fo: facrifices to the peace and order of fociety, the maintaining 
of which was, as has been already obferved, the very end and 
Vou. XLIX. May, 1780. Aa de- 
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defign of that feftival, The Druids alfo, like good magiftrates, 
zealous for fupprefling vice and punifhing the guilty, might 
with great’ propriety fay, that the putting of a criminal to death 
was a moft acceptable facrifice to the Deity, and a means of 
averting his difpleafure. From all this what could a ftranger 
infér, but that the perfon was literally facrificed ? That a prieft 
fhould be the executioner of juftice, the punifhing of a criminal 
a religious fervice, and attended with the fame ceremony as the 
offering up of a victim, would be things too new to him to have 
any otheridea. ‘This account of the matter further correfponds 
with what Cefar tells us, when he fays that the Druids held 
Criminals to be the moft acceptable victims; and we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that when thefe were wanting, the innocent fel- 
dom or never fupplied their room. 

* Some further hints of this apology for the Druids may be 
gathered even from their accufers. Czfar fays thefe viétims 
were burnt amidft branches of trees woven, or heaped together ; 
which was the very death given to the criminals we {peak of, 
who were thus confumed in the holy pacific fire, or famh’in, 
above mentioned. Here we find no mention of the knife, the 
altar, or the blood of the victim; on the fhedding of which the 
chief ftrefs was laid in moft animal facrifices. Inftead of that, 
they were cait alive into the fire. And Tacitus obferves of the 
Germans, who had the fame cuftoms and the fame religion, that 
over fuch infamous criminals as we {peak of, a heap of every 
kind of rubbifh was raifed in token of the people’s abhorrence. 
Now this was the conflant ufage of the Druids after they had 
burnt the criminals in the manner we have defcribed; aod feems 
to prove plainly, that Cafar and. Tacitus {peak of the fame 
thing ; the vi€tims of the one being the malefadtors of the other. 
To which we may add, that the latter reftrifts the offering of 
human facrifices to certain days only, which we may fuppofe to 
have been the aflizes we have fpoken of; and alfo that the 
carn, or, as he would imagine it, the Mercurial heap on which 
they were held, led him to think they had been offered to Mer- 
cury. 

niBee we do not build fo mach upon thefe hints, as upon the 
much clearer evidence of feveral expreffions ftill in ufe in the 
Galic or Celtic language, which fhew that this was not a facri- 
fice, but only an execution of criminals; and that the heaps or 
mounts, fo frequent in many places, were raifed in this manner 
overthem. ‘lo this day the Galic term for an outlaw, or one 
whofe lire is forfeited to public juftice on account of any crime, 
is fear air char, *‘a man upon acarn;” and {peaking of fuch . 
a perfon, thee air char, ** he is upon a carn.” Thefe expref- 
fions have a manifeft allufion to the Druidical cuftom of which 
we are fpeaking, and to the mode of judging and punifhing 
ctiminals upon thefe cairns in the manner above defcribed. Af- 
ter the execution of this fentence, the heap was increafed by a 
new ftratum of ftones and rubbifh, to which every one prefent 
2 con- 








contribated his fhare, both to thew his approbation of the judg- 
ment and his deteftation of the crimes This procedure is cons 
firmed by the bones and afhes found (fometimes with, and -fomes 
times without, ftone+coffins) at different depths in the fame carn, 
and alfo in different quarters of it. We have likewife feveral 
expreffions of the improcatery kind which tend to elucidate this 
cuftom. ‘Soil lam nach raibh do luath fui’ charn. and B’fhear 
leam e bhi fui? charn chlach, are forms of malediétion that with 
one under a heap of ftones, and one’s afhes under a cairn; ex- 
preffions that obvioufly allude to the Druidical procedure with 
regard to criminals. ‘To this we may add, that the Welth alfo 
call thefe heaps carn-vraduyr, and carn-lhudron, “ thief and 
traitor’s carns;” and that they have likewife an imprecationy 
kern a dy ben, tothe fame purpofe with thefe juft now men- 
tioned. Here every thing alludes to the execution of criminals; 
nothing to the offering up. of human facrifices,’ 


It affords us-pleafure to find fo much plaufible argument 
produced in refutation of a charge, which not only reflects 
difgrace on the ancient Britons in general, but is apparently 
repugnant to the principles of an order that has been celebrated 
for wifdom and humanity: -as, relating to an important ar- 
ticle among the cuftoms of ancient times, the fubjeé highly 
merited inveftigation ; and this ingenious writer, by opening 
a new channel of enquiry, has extracted fuch evidence as if 
was impoffible to obtain from refearches merely hiftorical. 

In the fourth chapter, the author confiders the Druids un- 
der the charafter of natural philofophers, a capacity in whictd 
they are faid to have been particularly eminent ; and in the 
fifth, he takes a view of them in the light of phyficians, ans 
other of the various departments which they occupied in the 
ftate.. Through the whole narrative, which contains a more 
copious account of the Druids than any we have hitherto 
feen, the author fupports his obfervations in a ftrain of irre 
prehenfible reafoning ; and wherever he diffents from the tef- 
timony of ancient writers, he has recourfe to fuch arguments 
as at leaft juftify, if not fully eftablifh, bis. opinion. 

In the Differtation on the Authenticity of Offian’s Poems, 
Mr. Smith draws many of his arguments alfo from obferva- 
tions on the language and cuftoms of the Highlanders. He 
firft examines the internal, and then the external evidence for’ 
the authenticity of thofe poéms; proceeding afterwards to an- 
{wer the chief objeétions which have been made to their being 
genuine. On the two firft of thofe heads he follows, in ge- 
neral, the arguments advanced by Dr. Blairs referving his’ 
own obfervations for the laft of the above mentioned heads, 
which he examines with great attention. 
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The firft of the objefiions he confiders'is, * That fuch an 


early period could ‘not produce fuch poems.’ To give a de- 
tail of the many obfervations adduced on this fubje@, would 
extend our review to too great length. We thall therefore 
only obferve, that Mr. Smith, in a clear and forcible manner, 
combats the objection, by analogical reafoning, by ancient 
Celtic cuftoms, and by inftances drawn from the hiftory of 
other nations. : 

The fecond objection is, ‘ That if fo early a period could 
produce fuch poems, they could not be fo long preferved in fo 
illiterate a country.” In anfwer to this objection, Mr. Smith 
traces the caufes which have operated for the prefervation of 
Offian’s Poems. ‘The firft he mentions is the inftitution of the 
bards. He obferves that, 


¢ A great part of the bufinefs of this order was to watch over 
the poems of Offian. In every family of diftin€tion, there was 
at leaft one principal bard, and always a number of difciples, 
who vied with each other in having thefe poems in the greateft 
perfection ; fo that if a line was added, altered, or left out, 
another would not fail to fhew his zeal and fuperiority, by cor- 
recting him. They had likewife frequent opportunities, in‘at- 
tending their chiefs to other families, of meeting in crowds and 
rehearfing thefe poems, which at home or abroad, were night and 
day their employment.—Should the inftitution of the bards laft 
for ever, the poems of Offian could never perifh. 
~©’ Nor were they only the bards of great families who were 
here concerned. ‘The vaffal, equally fond of the fong with his 
fuperior, entertained himfelf in the fame manner; and all, un- 
der his influence, by contributing to his amufement in this way, 
were fure of obtaining his favour. This, with a life free from 
care, a fpirit unbroken by labour, and a fpace of time unoc- 
cupied by any other employment or diverfion, contributed to 
render the Highlanders a nation of fingers and poets.’ 


It would be. unneceflary to profecute any farther the evi- 
dence refpefting the authenticity of Offian’s Poems tranflated 
by Mr. Macpherfon, as the faét appears to be eftablifhed be- 
yond the poffibility of fcepticifm. In order to prevent any 
groundlefs imputation from being alfo thrown on the poems 
now publifhed by Mr..Smith, he has mentioned the names 
of the perfons who favoured him with moft of the originals 
by oral recitation; and likewife fpecifies the liberties which 
were neceflary to be taken, for introducing, or conneéi- 
ing together fuch epifodes as he found to be detached. He 
informs us, that in fupplying thofe breaches, he has for the 
moft part been guided by the traditional tales of jgeulachds, 
which always, accompany and explain the old Galic poems, 
and 
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and which often remain entire, when the poems themfelves 
are reduced to fragments, The compofitions which Mr. Smith 
has tranflated, are poems of Ullin, Offian, Orran, &c. and 
were collected in various parts of the Weft Highlands, par- 
ticularly on the eftates of Argyle and Breadalbane in that 
country. The poems bear the following titles, viz. Dargo, 
Part Firft and Second, Gaul, Duthona, Dermid, Finan and 
Lorma, Cathluina, Cathula, Manos, Trathal, Dargo the Son 
of Druivel, Cuthton, the Fall of Tura, Cathlava, and the 
Death of Artho. 7 

As a fpecimen of thofe poems, we fhall lay before our readers 
the following extract from the firft. 


‘ See! Dargo refts beneath his lonely tree, and liftens to the 
breeze in its ruftling leaf. The ghoft of Crimoina rifes on. the 
blue lake below: the deer fee it, and ftalk, without fear, on 
the upland rock. No hunter, when the fign is feen, difturbs 
their peace; for che foul of Dargo is fad, and the fwift-boundin 
companion of his chace howls belides him.—I alfo feel thy 
grief at my heart, O Dargo; my tears tremble as dew on the 
grafs, when I remember thy woful tale, 

‘« Comhal fat on that rock, where now the deer graze on his 
tomb, The mark of his bed are three gray ftones and a leaflefs 
oak ; they-are mantled.over with the mofs of years. His war- 
riors refted around the chief. Leaning forward on their fhields, 
they liften tothe voice of the fong. Their faces are fidelong 
turned ; and their eyes, at times, are fhut. The bard praifed 
the deeds of the king, when his blafting fword and the {pear 
of Jnisfail rolled before them, like a wreath of foam, the battle. 

‘ The fong ceafed ; but its found was {till in our ear, as the 
voice of the gale when its courfe is paft. Our eyes were turned 
to the fea. Qn the diftant wave arofe acloud. We knew the 
{kiff of Ionisfail. On its maft we faw the Cran-tara hung, 
‘* Spread,” faid Comhal, ‘* the white wigs of my fails. On 
the waves we fly to help our friends.” 

‘ Night met us, with its fhades, on the deep. Waves lifted 
before us their white breafts, and in our fails was the roar of winds, 

‘¢ The night of ftorms is dark; but a defart ifle is nigh. It 
{preads its arms like my bow when bent, and its bofom, I:ke the 
breaft of my love, is calm. There let us wait the light; itis 
the place where mariners dream of dangers that are over,” 

¢ Our courfe is to the bay of Botha. The bird of night 
how!ed ahove us from its grey rock. A mournful voice welcomed 
‘its fullen note froma cave, ‘* It is the ghoft of Dargo,” faid 
Comhal; *‘ Dargo, whom we loft returning from Lochlin’s wars.” 

« Waves lifted their white heads among the clouds. Blue 
mountains rofe between us and the fhore. Dargo climbed the 
matft to look for Morven; but Morven he fawno more. The 
thong broke in his hand; and the waves, with all their foam, 
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leapt over his red wandering hair, The fury of the blaft drove 
our fails, and we loft fight of the chief. We raifed the fong of 
grief in his praife, and bade the ghofts of his fathers convey him 
to the place of their reft. | 

« But they heard us not, faid Comhal; his ghoft ftill haunts 

thefe dreary rocks. His courfe is not on funny hill; on green 
mofly vales in Morven, Ye ghofts of woody Lochlin, who then 
purfued us in the ftorm; vain is your attempt, if you think to 
detain Dargo, Your numbers may be many, but you fhall not 
prevail. Trenmor fhall come from Morven’s clouds, and fcatter, 
with his-blaft, your dim forms. Your curling mitts, like the 
beard of the thiftle of Ardven, fhall fly before the ruler of the 
ftorm.—And thou, Dargo, fhalt ride with him, on the fkirt of 
his robe, and rejoice with the air-borne fons of thy people — 
Raife, Ullin, thy fong, and praife his deeds; he will know thy 
voice, and rejoice in the found of his fame. And if any of the 
ghofts of Lochlin are near, let them hear of the coming of Trea- 
mor. 
_ © Peace to thy foul, faid Ullin, as he reared his voice; peace 
to thy foul, dweller of the caves of the rock; why fo long in 
the land of ftrangers? Art thou forced to fight the battle of 
clouds with Lochlin’s ghofts, alone; or do the thoufand thongs 
of air confine thee ? Often, O Dargo, didft thou contend with 
a whole hoft; and, ftill, thy ghoft maintains the unequal com- 
bat But TFenmor fhall foon come, and lift the broad fhield and 
airy blade in thine aid. He will purfue the troubled ghofts of 
Lochlin before him, like the withered leaf of Malmor’s oak, 
when it is caught in the folds of the whirlwind.— Peace to they 
foul, till then, O Dargo; and calm be thy reft, thou dweller of 
the rock, in the land of ftrangers, 

¢ And doft thou bid me remain on this rock, bard of Com- 
hel ? will the warriors of Morven forfake their friend in the 
hour of danger ? cried Dargo, as he defcended from the fteep of 
his cliff, 

‘ Galchos knew the voice of Dargo, and made the glad reply 
he was wont when called to the chace; the chace of the dun- 
bounding fons of the defart. Quick, as an arrow in the air, he 
{prings over waves, His feet are fcarce bathedinthedeep. He 
leaps to the breaft of Dargo.— The dim-twinkling ftars looked, 
through the parted clouds, on their meeting of joy. It was like 
the embrace of friends, when they meet in the land of ftrangers, 
after the flow years of abfence. . 

‘ How, faid Comhal, is Dargo alive! how didft thou efcape 
pcean’s floods, when they rolled their billows over thy head, and 
hid thee in their foam. : 

‘ The waves, faid Dargo, drove me to this rock, after toiling 
a whole night in the ftream, Seven times, fince, has the moon 
walled its light and grown again: but feven years are not fo 
Jong on the brown heath of Morven. All the day I fat on that 
yock, humming the fongs of our bards; while I liftened to the 
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hoarfe found of the waves,. or the hoarfer {creams of the fowls 
that rode on their top. And, in the night, I converfed with the 
ghofts and the owl; or ftole on the fea-fowl that flept on the 
beachy rock.—Long, Comhal, was the time; for flow are the 
fteps of the fun, and fcarce-moving is the moon that fhines on 
this lonely place.— But why thefe filent tears, what mean thefe 
pitying looks? They are not for my tale of wo; they are for 
Crimora’s death. I know fheis not: for I faw her ghott, failing 
on the low-fkirted mift, that hung on the beams of the moon ; 
when they glittered, through the thin fhower, on the fmooth face 
of the deep. I faw my love, but her face was pale. The 
briny drops were trickling down her yellow locks, as if from 
ocean’s bofom fhe had rofe. The dark courfe of the tears was 
on her cheek, like the marks of the ftreams of old, when their’ 
floods overflowed the vale. I knew the form of Crimora. I 
gueffed the fate of my love, I raifed my voice, and invited her 
to my lonely rock. But the virgin-ghofts of Morven raifed the . 
faint fong around the maid. It was like the dying fall of the 
breeze in the evening of autumn ; when fhadows {lowly grow in 
Cona’s vale, and foft founds travel, through fecret ftreams, in 
the gale of reeds. ‘The liftening waves, bending forward, ftood 
ftill, and the {creaming fea-fowl were quiet, while the tender air 
continued, 

‘* Come,” they faid, ‘* Crimora, to Morven; come to the 
hills of wood ; where Sulmalda, the beauteous love of Tren- 
mor, bends the airy bow, and purfues the half-viewlefs deer 
of the clouds, Come, Crimora, and forget thy grief in the 
land of our joy.” 

‘ She followed ; but left me a pitying look, and [ thought [ 
heard her figh. It was like the diftant wave on the lonely fhore, 
when the mariner hears its moan from the mouth of his cave, 
and fears the coming ftorm. Still I liftened ; but the foft mufic 
ceafed: the fair vifion vanifhed. It vanifhed like the hunter’s 
dream of love, when the found of the horn, on the heath, 
awakes him. I cried; but they heard me not. They left me 
to mourn on my folitary rock ; like the dove which his mate hath 
forfaken.—Since that time, my tears have always begun with 
the dawn of the morning, and defcended with the fhades of the 
night.—O when fhall I fee thee again, Crimora! tell me, Com- 
hal, how died my love. 

‘ Thy love heard of thy fate, and three funs beheld her white’ 
hand fupport her bending head. The fourth faw her fleps on the 
winding fhore, looking for the cold corfeof Dargo. The daugh- 
ters of Morven beheld her from their mountains. They defcend- 
ed, in filence, along their blue ftreams. Their fighs lift their 
wandering hair, their foft hands wipe away the dimming tear,— 
They came, in filence, to comfort Crimora; but-in her bed of 
ooze, they found the maid. They found her cold as a wreath 
of {foow; fair as a fwan on the fhore of Lano.—The gray ftone 
and green turf on Morven’s fhore, now compofe Crimora’s 
Aa4 dwell- 
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dweliing, ~The daughters of Morven mourned her fate, and the 
bards praifed her beautyx—So may we, Dargo, live in renown ; 
fo may our fate be found, when we moulder in the narrow 
houle !’ 

‘This poem abounds with all that richnefs of imagery, that 
tendernefs of fentiment, and thofe poetical beauties in ge- 
neral, which have been admired in the poems of Offian. The 
thought with which the above quotation concludes, affords 
proof that the Celtic bard was ftrongly aétuated with that 
noble thirft of fame, fo confpicuous in the great Latin poets. 
A paflage of a fimilar kind occurs a little after: * O that 
my renown, like thine, might furvive, when I my/felf am high 
on thefe clouds with Cremora!” A poet whofe heart glowed 
with fo much generous ambition feems to have been deftined 
by nature for immortality. 

In refpe& of thofe tranflations we can only obferve, that 
they are executed in the fame eafy and unaffected manner as 
thofe by Mr. Macpherfon. For the fatisfaétion of Galic readers, 
Mr. Smith has occafionally inferted fome fpecimens of the 
original ; and he informs us that he is ready to prepare the 
whole for the prefs, in as correét a form as poffible, if he fhould 
be encouraged to it either by fub{cription or otherwife. 


— 
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R. Von Troil, the author of thefe Letters, is, we are in- 
formed, by birth a Swede, and has been promoted in his 
Native country to feveral ecclefiaftical places of honour and 
emolument. In the courfe of his travels, vifiting England at 
the time when Mr. Banks was preparing to make a fhort ex- 
curfion to the Weftern Ifles and Iceland, he readily embeaced 
the invitation of performing that voyage, which has afforded 
fubje&t for the work now before us, The Letters contained in 
this verfion were firft publifhed in the original, at Upfal, in 
1777, and foon after tranflated into German. 

The firft Letter is addreffed to profeflor Bergman, and treats 
of the effedis of fire in Iceland. The objeét particularly men. 
tioned is mount Heckla, the celebrated volcano of the North, 
to view which the travellers undertook a journey of about 
three-hundred and fixty Englifh miles, over an uninterrupted 
tra&t of lava, Dr. Von Troil informs us, that they had the 
pleafure of being the firft who ever reached the fummit of this 
volcano, The caufe of this is partly founded in fuperftition, 
and partly in the extreme difficulty of the afcent, before the 
Jat difcharge of fire, ‘The-mountain is upwards of five 
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fand foot high, and feparates at the top into three points, 
of which that in the middie is the higheft.. The moft in- 
confiderable part of the mountain confifts of lava; the reft of 
afhes, with hard folid ftones thrown from the craters, and 
fome pumice ftones, of which the travellers found only a fmail 
piece, with a little native fulphur. Among many other open- 
ings, four were particularly remarkable. Of one of thofe the 
lava had taken the form of chimney-ftacks half broken down ; 
from another, water had ftreamed ; of the third, all the ftones 
were red as brick ; and from the fourth the lava had burft 
forth into a ftream, which was divided at fome diftance into 
three branches. The travellers had not the fortune to fee 
Heckla throw up fire, but they obferved fafficient traces of its 
burning inwardly ; for on the upper half of it, which was ge- 
nerally covered with fnow four or five inches deep, they fre- 
quently faw {pots withoat any fnow ; and on the higheft point, 
where Fahrenheit’s thermometer was at 24° in the air, it rofe 
to 150° when it was fet down on the ground, In fome little 
holes the heat was fo great, that they could not difcover the 
degree of it with a fmall pocket thermometer, It is not known 
whether, fince the year 1693, Heckla has been burning till 
1766, when it began to throw up flames on the firft of April, 
and deftroyed the country many miles round. Befides Heckla, 
the mountains of Myvatn and Kattlégia have become known in 
the prefent century for their violent eruptions; the former be- 
tween the years 1730 and 1740, and the latter in 1756. 

Iceland is alfo remarkable for abounding with hot {prings of 
water, of which we meet with the following defcription. 


¢ They have different degrees of warmth, -and are on that ac- 
count divided by the inhabitants themfelves into laugar, warm 
baths, and huerer, or jets d’eaux ; the firft are found in feveral 
other parts of Europe, though I do not believe that they are 
ever employed to the fame purpofes in any other place: that is 
to fay, the inhabitants do not bathe in them here merely for 
their health, but they are likewife the occafion for‘a fcene of 
gallantry. Poverty prevents here the lover from making pre- 
fents to his fair one, and nature prefents no flowers of which 
elfewhere garlands are made: it is therefore cultomary, that in- 
ftead of all this, the {wain perfedly cleanfes one of thefe baths, 
which is afterwards honoured with the vifits of his bride. The 
other kind of {prings mentioned above deferves more attention. 
I have feen a geat number of them; but will only fay fome- 
thing of three of the moft remarkable, Near Laugervatn, a 
{mall lake of about a mile in circumference, which is about 
two days journey diftance from Heckla, | faw the firft hot jet 
d’eau'; and I muft confefs that it was one of the moft beautiful 
fights Lever beheld, The morning was uncommonly clear, and 
: . the 
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the fun had already begun to gild the tops of the neighbouring 
mountains ; it was fo perfe&tacalm, that the lake on which 
fome fwans were {fwimming was as fmooth as a looking-glafs ; 
and round about it arofe, in eight different places, the fteam of 
the hot fprings, which loft itfelf high in the air. 

* Water was {pouting from all thefe {prings; but one in par- 
ticular continually threw up acolumn from 18 to 24 feet high, and 
from 6 to 8 feet-diameter the water was extremely hot. A piece 
of mutton, and fome falmon trout was boiled in it; as likewife 
a ptarmigan, which was almoft boiled to pieces in fix minutes, 
and tafted excellently. I wifh it was in my power, Sir, to give 

rou fuch a defcription of this place as it deferves; but I fear 

miné would always remain inferior in point of expreffion. So 
mich is certain, at leaft, nature never drew from any one a 
more cheerful homage to her great Creator than I here paid 
him, 

_* At Reikum was another fpout of the fame fort ; the water 
of which, I was affured, arofe 60 or 70 feet perpendicular height 
fome years ago; but a fall of earth having covered the whole 
opening, it now only fpouted between 54 and 60 feet fideways. 
We found a great many petrified leaves in this place, as like- 
wife fome native fulphur, of which too the water had a,much 
ftronger tafte than any where elfe. 

‘I have referved the moft remarkable water-fpout for the 
end; the defcription of which will appear as incredible to you 
as it did to me, could I not affure you that it is all perfe@ly 
true, as | would not aver any thing but what I have feen my- 
felf. At Geyfer, not far from Skallholt, one of the epifeopal 
fees-in Iceland, a moft extraordinary large jet d’eau is to be 
feen, with which the celebrated water-works at Marley and St.. 
Cloud, and at Gaffel, and Herrenhaufen, near Hanover, can 
hardly be compared. One fees here, within the circumference 
of half a mile, forty or fifty boiling fprings tagether, which, I 
believe, all proceed from one and the fame refervoir. In fome 
the water is perfectly clear, in others thick ana clayey ; in fome, 
where it paffes through a fine ochre, it is tinged red as {carlet ; 
Rg others, where it flows over a paler clay, it is white as 
milk. 

‘ The water fpouts up from all, from fome continually, from 
others only at intervals, The largeft fpring, which is in the 
middle, engaged our attention particularly the whole day, 
which we fpent here from fix in the morning till feven at night. 
The aperture through which the water arofe, and the depth of 
which I cannot determine, was nineteen feet in diameter ; round 
the top of it is a bafon, which, together with the pipe, has the 
form of a cauldron ; the margin of the bafon is upwards of nine 
feet one inch higher than the conduit, and its diameter is of 
fifty-fix feet. Here the water does not fpout continually, but 
only by intervals feveral times a day ; and as I was-informed by 
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the people in the neighbourhood, in bad rainy weather, higher 
than at other times. 

« On the day that we were there, the water fpouted at ten 
different times, from fix in the morning till eleven A.M. each 
time, to the height of between five and ten fathoms; till then 
the water had not rifen above the margin of the pipe, but now 
it began by degrees to fill the- upper bafon, and at laft ran over, 
The people who were with us told us, that the water would foon 
fpout up much higher than it had till then done, and this ap- 
peared very credible to us. ‘To determine its height therefore, 
with the utmoft accuracy, Dr. Lind, who had accompanied 


us on this voyage in the capacity of an aftronomer, fet up his 
quadrant. 

‘ Soon after four o’clock we obferved that the earth began to 
tremble in three different places, as likewife the top of a moun- 
tain, which was about three hundred fathoms diftant from the 
mouth of the fpring. We alfo frequently heard a fubterraneous 
noife like the difcharge of a cannon; and immediately after a 
column of water fpouted from ‘the Opening, which at a great 
height divided itfelf into feveral rays, and, according to the ob- 
fervations made with the quadrant, was ninety-two feet high. 
Our great furprize at this uncommon force of the air and fire 
was yet increafed, when many ftones, which we had thrown 
into the aperture, wefe thrown up with the fpouting water. You 
can eafily conceive, Sir, with how much pleafure we fpent the 
day here; and indeed | am not much furprized, that a people 
fo much inclined to fuperftition as the Icelanders are, imagine 
this to be the entrance of hell; for this reafon they feldom pafs 
one of thefe openings without {pitting into it; and, as they fay, 
uti fandens mun, into the devil’s mouth,’ 


The fecond Letter is addreffed to the royal librarian Mr. G, 
Jorwell, and treats of Iceland in general. Though there is hardly 
any other country fo little favoured by nature, and where fhe 
appears in fo dreadful a form, we are told that there are in 
Iceland no lefs than fixty thoufand inhabitants. The author 
informs us that the natives are of an honeft difpofition, but fo 
ferious and fullen, that he hardly remembers to have feen any 
one of them laugh. They are not fo ftrong as might be fup- 
pofed, and much lefs handfome. Their houfes, which are 
built of lava, and thatched with turf, are fo fmall that they 
hardly afford room to turn one’s felf in them. The windows, 
inftead of glafs, are compofed of thin membranes of certain 
animals, ‘They make no ufe of chimneys, as they never light 
a fire, except to drefs their vi€tuals, at which times they lay 
the turf on the ground. Their food confifts chiefly of dried 
fith, four butter, of which they are extremely fond, milk mixed 
with water and whey, and a little meat. They are well pro+ 
vided with cattle, which are generally without horns. Four or 
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five centuries ago, the Icelanders were celebrated on account 
of their poetry and knowledge in hiftory; but during the 
whole time that our author was in that country, he got a 
fight of only four or five Icelandic manufcripts. We are in- 
formed, however, that the chief amufement of the natives, in 
their leifure hours, is to recount to one another the hiftory of 
their country. 

The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, and eighth Letters 
are written to chevalier Ihre, and employed on the following 
fubje&ts, viz. the phyfical conftitution of the country ; of the 
arrival of the Norwegians, the government, and Jaws in Ice 
land; ecclefiaftical affairs; of the charaéter and manner of life 
of the Icelanders; of their drefs; and of their houfes and 
buildings. The ninth Letter, addrefled to Mrs. Carlfon, treats 
of the food of the Icelanders; and the tenth, to chevalier 
Ihre, of the employment of the Icelanders, and their chrono- 
logy, which is rude and imperfect. 

The eleventh Letter is devoted to chevalier Bach, and con- 
tains an account of the difeafes in Iceland. We are informed 
that infants are not fuckled more than two or three days, and 
afterwards brought up with cow’s milk, which, in times of 
dearth, is mixed with flour and water; One feldom meets 
with any of the natives above fifty or fixty years old; and the 
greater part are attacked about the middle of their age by 
many grievous complaints. It is remarkable, that among the 
female fex, who there, as almoft every where elfe, live to a 
greater age than the men, thofe particularly attain to an ad- 
vanced life who have had many children. 

Among the difeafes that are prevalent, the fcurvy is the moft 


common. 


‘ In fome, we are told, it makes its appearance in the fame 
manner as with us, but in others it produces the moft dreadful 
fymptoms, and is then called /j&traad, or leprofy, which, how- 
ever, differs from that horrid difeafe fo common in the Eaft. 
Its firft appearances are, {wellings in the hands and feet, and 
fometimes alfo in other parts of the body: the fkin becomes 
fhining and of a bluifh caft, the hair falls off, the fight, tafte, 
fmell, and feeling are weakened, and often quite loft; biles 
appear on the arms, legs, and face; refpiration beeomes dif- 
ficult, and the breath feetid; aching pains are felt in all the 
joints, a breaking out fpreads over the whole body, and is at 
Jaft converted into wounds, which generally terminate in 
death. 

‘ The Icelanders make ufe of antifcorbutic decoétions, like- 
wife baths, with turnips boiled in them; but chiefly mercurial 
remedies, by means of which the difeafe may be removed in its 


beginning. This difeafe is not contagious, but very abitinate : 
an 
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and it is remarkable, that two generations may be entirely free 
from it, when it fhall appear in the third. It does not always 
prove mortal, though many are tormented with it twenty or 
thirty years.’ 


The circumftance of this diforder’s being cured by mercurial 
medicines, which are found to aggravate the genuine fcurvy, 
affords convincing proof that the Icelandic difeafe, at the be- 
ginning, is effentially different from a fcorbutic affection, of 
the fluids. ‘The venereal difeafe was nor known in Iceland till 
the year 1753: 

The four fubfequent Letters are addrefled to the author's 
principal correfpondent, the chevalier Ihre ; giving an account 
of fifhing and fowling, and the breed of caitle in Iceland; of 
the trade of the inhabitants; of printing ; and of the remains 
of antiquity. 

The feventeenth Letter is addrefied to baron Axel I.ejon- 
hufwud, and-treats of the Icelandic poetry, The author ob- 
ferves that it is difficult to determine the true nature of the 
ancient Icelandic poetry ; but it appears that the verfification 
moft frequently ufed was divided into ftanzas, Each of thofe 
confifted of four couplets, which were compofed of two he- 
miftics, each containing fix fyllables. It was not allowed ta 
augment this number, except in cafes of. the greateft neceflity. 
In the Icelandic poetry two other circumitances were alfo re- 
quifite, viz. words with the fame initial letters, and words of 
the fame found. The following lines are inferted as an ex- 
ample, 

¢ Auftur londum for undann 
Alvaldur fa er gaf fcaldum 

_ Hann feck gagn at gunne, 
Gunntror da flog mérgum, 
Slydurtungur let flingra 
Sverd leiks reigenn ferdar, 
Sende grammur ad grundu 
Gullwarpathi fnarpann.’ 


The next five Letters are addreffed to profeffor Bergman, 
on the volcanoes, mount Heckla, the hot fpouting water- 
{prings, and the pillars of bafalt, 

The three remaining Letters in the volume are written to 
Dr. Troil by his correfpondents,: One of them is from che- 
valier Ihre, relative to the Edda; another is from chevalier 
Bach, on the Icelandic feurvy. The chevalier expreffes the 
fame opinion which we hinted above, that the prevailing dil- 
eafe in Iceland is not the fcurvy. He thinks it clear froin the 
account of Mr. Peterfen, that it is ‘the elephantiafis, or le- 
profy, The concluding Letter is from profeflor Bergman, on 
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the effedts of fire, both at the volcanoes and the hot fprings ; 
and alfo on the bafalts. : 

Thefe Letters contain a more particular account of Iceland. 
than is any where elfe to be met with; and as the author’s 
information was not only obtained with the knowledge of the 
gentlemen who accompanied him on the voyage, but was 
communicated to correfpondents who were eminent for their 
learning, we may be affured that the reprefentation which 
he has given is perfeétly confiftent with truth; not to men- 
tion, that, independent of every collateral or prefumptive 
evidence, his own reputation for integrity and honour muft 
render fuch an inferenge unqueftionable. 





4 Treatife on the Military Science, u:bich comprebends the Grand 
Operations of War, and General Rules for condu&ing an Army in 
the Field, founded upon Principles for the Improvement of. the 
fame. With occafianal Notes. By Thomas Simes, ZY.  4#0. 
135. boards, Almon. 


oT HE work begins with the preparations before taking the 

field, and the march of an army on leaving its quarters to 
go into cantonments. The author obferves that the quarter- 
mafter general, his deputy, or an able engineer fhould re- 
connoitre the country and navigable rivers, to obtain a juft 
knowledge of them and the enemy, before he ventures to form 
his routes. If ftrongeft in cavalry, plain and open ground 
fhould be preferred; but if the force confift, chiefly of infantry, 
a fituation full of enclofures, ditches, moraffes, and eminences 
fhould be chofen. It requires no acquaintance with the mi- 
litary art to perceive that thofe dire€tions are founded in the 
jufteft principles; and the fame may be remarked of the fol- 
lowing : 


¢ The time for an army to march out of winter-quarters, is 
always regulated by the pian which the general has formed for.the 
enfuing Campaign. They leave them when very early when 
they. are at a diftance from the country where the war is to be 
carried on; but later, if, by their fituation, the operations of 
the campaign can be commenced after having made two or 
three marches: but whether, by. the fituation of the quarters, 
the army is enabled to enter immediately on the campaign, 
or whether it muft be firft of all cantoned, the magazines fhould 
be fo fituated as always to be within reach, efpecially in that 
early feafon of the year, when there can be no forage upon the 
ground, and confequently the cavalry muft he fubfifted out of 
the magazines. | 


* The 
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¢ The magazines ought to be diftributed about in different 
parts, that the troops may have lefs way to go for their forage. 

¢ The general is to iffue his orders to the intendant of the 
army for whatever regards the magazines, and to mark thofe 
places to him where he fhould have them eftablifhed ; and for 
the greater fecurity of thefe places, there muft be troops pofied 
in them; the roads fhould be good, and the communica- 
tions well guarded, by which means the convoys will arrive in 
fafety. . 

‘ The diftribution of the magazines fhould be regulated by 
the movements which the general forefees the army will make 
on leaving its quarters, fuppofing it leaves them when there is 
only dry forage ; but if the army is in an enemy’s country, and 
their forage upon the ground, it is certainly better to referve 
the magazine entire, by which not only great trouble will be 
avoided in tranfporting the forage, but alfoa great expence 
faved. : 

« Of what nature foever the country may be (an enemy’s 
country is fuppofed) it fhould be foraged in front as much as 
poffible, in order to referve that which 1s in the rear, that, when 
the campaign is over, it may be laid up in barns; &c. if this 
precaution is not attended to, the army will be deftitute of for- 
age at its return, and wil! in courfe be obliged to draw it from 
home, and confume thofe magazines which were before fpared ; 
confequently there will be nothing faved, the expence will only 
have been deferred, but it will be increafed by tranfporting the 
forage from the magazines to the army. 

‘ The forming of the magazines fhould never be delayed till 
the time for opening the campaign approaches» The inten- 
dant, purfuant to the general’s order, fhould lay in the pro- 
vifions during the winter, and diftribute them in the frontier 
towns, by which means they can eafily be tranfported to what, 
ever place the general may order. By thefe precautions, the 
general will not only avoid the inconveniency of being obliged 
to wait till there is forage upon the ground, but he will be en- 
abled to be the firft in the field. 

‘ The fame precautions fhould alfo be taken with refpe& to 
the artillery ; whether for that wanted fora fiege, if. it is in- 
tended to open the campaign by that operation, or whether for 
that which is.neceflary in the courfe of a campaign, it fhould 
be affembled upon the glacis of the frontier towns, or rather 
upon that of the conquered places; the more it is withia 
reach of readily joining, the fooner the operations will be com- 
menced.’ . 


The author next delivers prudential injun@ions refpe&tiag 
magazines, fubfiftence, &c. for all the parts of the army. 

He thence proceeds to treat of camps in offenfive war; ob- 
ferving that to take an advantageous pofition for an army; 
to make choice of a fpot, that by its fituation is. ftrongly fe- 
cured ; 
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cured ; to eftablifh a camp there, and tobe alfo able to have 
the army within diftance of marching eafily to the enemy, 
‘without fear of being molefted ; in fhort, to throw fuch ‘dif- 
ficulties in the enemy’s way as may prevent the army from 
being harraffed, is one of the moft effential parts of knowledge 
for a general, The various circumftances relative to camps in 
offenfive war are afterwards particularly confidered ; as are like. 
wife thofe refpecting camps in defenfive war. 

The next fubject that occurs is the attack of. intrenched 
camps. This is followed by a variety of remarks, all tending 
to prove, that to know how to encamp well, and conftantly 
to practife it, is one of the moft neceflary branches of the mi- 
litary art. Mr. Simes informs us, he has been convinced, by 
reading the Greek and Roman hiftories, that thofe nations 
owed as much of their conquefts to their well encamping, as to 
their excellent military difcipiine, and their valour, 

The author afterwards makes a variety of judicious ob- 
fervations on generals, campaigns, battles, &c. which are fol- 
lowed by remarks on accidents, and unexpected events in 
war, 

The particulars next confidered are, glance of the eye, and 
figns; the ftaff of the army; the provoft-martial general ; 
ftraggling, marauding, or plundering the country ; waggon- 
mafter general; marches in the neighbourhood of an enemy, 
and of confequences, &c.; the march of the artillery; of 
parking the artillery; of the Proffian park of artillery; with 
remarks upon artillery and carriage. 

After treating of thofe fubje&ts with great precifion, Mr. 
Simes confiders the march cf a detachment of infantry and 
dragoons, in an open country, divided by rivers; and next, 
of the march of a detachment of infantry and light cavalry in 
a woody and mountainous country; of detachments, or par- 
ties of light-armed cavalry ; direGions for the condu& of of- 
ficers on grand guards, out-pofts and parties, in cafe of an 
attack ; of the night-march of the cavalry ; inftru@ions for an 
- officer commanding a reconnoitring detachment. 

Immediately fubfequent to the articles above mentioned, is 
the manner of conduéting a refreat. The performing of this 
properly being confidered asa mark of great generalfhip, 
we fhall lay before our readers Mr. Simes’s obfervations 
y pon it. 7 

¢ That which is done in fight of an active enemy, who pur- 
fues with a fuperior force, makes a part of my_prefent fubjed; 
and is, with reafon, looked upon as the glory of the profeffion. 
It is a manceuvre the moft delicate, and the properelt to difplay 
the prudence, genius, courage and addrefs of an officer who 
come 
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commands ; the hiftories of all ages teftify it; and hiftorians have 
never been fo lavith of ealogiums as on the fubject of the bril- 
liant retreats of our heroes. If it is important, it is no lefs 
dificult to regulate, on the variety of circumftances, each of 
which demands a different pfiricipal, and almoft an endlefs de- 
tail. Hence a good retreat is eftleemed, by experienced gerierals, 
that mafter-piece of one. | 

‘ In retreats, all military operation’ prefent a difficulty of 
choice, and require deep confidération in the perfon to whofe 
condudt they are entrufted ; there are ftiil more difficalt than 
others, and where the leaft over-fight, either in the difpofition 
of the troops, or the exaétnefs of the evolutions, may be pro- 
dodtive of an entire defeat. 

‘ A general certainly difcourages his own troops, and ani- 
mates his enemies, by retiring out of the field without fight- 
Ing; yet as this fometimes muft neceffarily happens, it will 
h' moft proper to confider how to perform it with honour and 

afety. 

‘ In the firft place, your men muft not imaginé you retire to 
decline an action, but to believe your retreat an artifice to draw 
the enemy into an ambufcade, or more advantageous fituation, 
where you may éafier defeat them, in cafe they follow you: 
for troops who perceive their general’s defpair of fuccefs, are 
prone to flight. You muft be cautious leit the enemy fhould 
difcover you retreat, and fall immediately upon you; to avoid 
which danger, the cavalry are generally pofted inthe front of the 
infantry, to conceal their motions and retreat from the enemy. 
The firit divifions are drawn off firft, the others following in 
their turns ; the Jaft maintain their ground till the freft have 
marched off, and then file off themfelves, and join them in a 
leifurely and regular fucceffion. Some generals have judged it 
beft to make their retreat inthe night, after reconnoitring their 
routs, and thus gained fo much ground, that the enemy, not 
difcovering their tmovethent till day-break, were not able to 
come up with them. The light infantry was alfo fent forward 
to poffefs the eminences, under which the army might inflantly 
retire with fafety, and the enemy, in cafe they purfue, be exé 
pofed to the light infantry, mafters of the heights, feeonded: by 
the cavalry. A rath and inconfiderate purfuir, expofes an army 
to the greatefi danger poffible, that of falling into ambufcades, 
and the hands of troops ready for their reception, 

© For as the temerity-of an army is incfeafed, and theif cau- 
tion leflened by the purfuit of a flying enemy, this is the moft 
favourable opportunity for fnares; and the greater the fecurity, 
the greater the danger, Troops when unprepared, at thei¢ 
meals, fatigued after a march, when their horfes are feeding, 
and in fhort, when they believe themfelves moft fecure,. are ges 
nerally moft jiable to-a furprize. All rifks of this fore are to be 
carefully avoided, and all opportunities taken by difreffing the 
enemy by fuch methods. Neither numbers nor courage avail 
Vou. XLIX. May, 1780. Bb rT 
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in misfortunes of this nature. A general if defeated in a pitched 
batide, though kill and conduct have the greateft fhare in the 
decifion,.may, in his defence,:throw the blame on fortane;:. 
but if me has fuffered himfelf to be furprifed or drawn intoxthe 
{nares of his enemy, he has no excufe for his fault, becaufeshe 
might have avoided fuch a misfortune by taken proper precau- 
tions, aiid employing fpies, on whofe intelligence he could de- 
pend. When the enemy begin to retreat, the following {nare is 
ufually laid ; a {mall body of cavalry is ordered to purfue them ° 
the’ direct road, at the fame time a ftrong detachment is fecretly 
fent another way, to conceal itfelf on their route. When the 
cavalry have over-taken the infantry, they make fome faint 
attacks and retire. ‘The enemy, imagining the danger paft, 
and that they have efcaped the {nare, neglect their order, and 
march without regularity ; when the detachment, privately feat 
to intercept them, feizing the 9pportunity, falls upon them un- 
-expeétedly, and deflroys them with eafe. Many generals, when 
obliged to retreat through woods, fend forward parties to poffefs 
the defiles, and difficult paffes, to avoid ambufcades; and to 
itop up the roads with barricades of felled trees, to fecure them- 
felves from being purfued and attacked in the rear. In fhort, 
both fides have equal opportunities of fuprifing or laying am- 
bufcades on the march. The army which retreats, leaves troops 
behind for that purpofe, pofted in convent valleys, large 
brufh wood, or mountains covered with wood, and if the ene- 
my fells into the fnare, returns immediately to their affiftance. 
The army that purfues, detaches different parties of light troops 
ro march before, through bye-roads, and intercept the enemy, 
who are thus furrounded and attacked at once in front and rear, 
The flying army may return and fall on the enemy while afleep 
in the night, and the purfuing army may, though the diflance 
is great, furprize the adverfary by forced marches. The for- 
mer endeavour, at the paflage of a river, to deitroy fuch part of 
the enemy’s army, as have already pafled, while feparated from 
the reft by the channel of the river; and the purfuers haften 
their march to fall upon thefe bodies of the enemy that have not 
yet croficd. : 

Our author obferves, that generals, in war, think a vic- 
tory incomplete, unlefs the enemy be fo ftraitened, or fo en- 
tirely furrounded by numbers, as to have no poflidility of 
efeape.. But in fuch fituations, where no hope remains, fear 
itfelf wili arm an enemy, and defpair infpire courage. “This 
remark is fupported by the moft accurate obfervations on hu- 
man nature. 

The next objets of .attention are, the retreat of a detach- 
ment-of infantry and dragoons, in an. open country, divided 
by-rivers ; the retreat of a detachment of cavalry in 2n open 
country; precautions to be taken, when obliged to eftablith 
quarters'in a woody and: mountainous ‘country ; precautions 
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for fecuring the cavalry? s quarters, in a plain covered country 3 
of the vigilance of each commandant in his own quatter; the 
manceuvres to be oppofed to the enemy’s falfe alarms; of 
changing an order of battle on a plain ; ; of the meafures to be 
taken for the junftion of two armies ; how to act in detach- 
ment with a force fuperior to that of the enemy; of lines and 
retrenchments; attack of lines or retrenchments. Speaking 
of the’ attack of retrenchments, the author. gives it as his 
own opinion, that if retrenchments have no cannon, he moft 
certainly would attack in feveral columns with rapidity; if 
cannon, in line of battle. 

Mr. Simes then treats of redoubts, and their excellence in 
orders of battle; of the grand manceuvre; of the column of 
attack, or plefion; paffing of rivers; in what manner to pre- 
vent paffing of rivers; of convoys, and of the attack of them ; 
of detachments for forming a chain of green forage ; of detach- 
ments for forming a chain of dry forage ; of the attack of green 
and dry forage ; of {pies and guides; of counter-figns; of am- 
bufcades. 

After reciting the manner in which Scipio fuppreffed and 
punifhed a fedition that happened in the Roman army, the 
author treats of methods to prevent mutiny in an army; of 
hofpitals ; of what relates to the regiments; of cavalry; of 
infantry ; of forming troops for action, and their manner of 
engaging ; of attacking and defending military polts, &c. of 
difpofitions neceflary to maintain a party in a poft; of the 
manner of fortifying villages and churches ; of the manner of 
attacking a village; of the attack of a village furrounded with 
hedges and gardens ; of the attack of fmall towns, caftles, &c, 
of the manner of fortifying.a mill or farm houfe; of the ate 
tack of a place; of the attack of a place fituate on the fide of a 
great river ; of the taking of towns by furprize. 

The author then relates how Philip rendered himfelf mafter 
of Prineffus by ftratagem; with a remarkable circumftance that 
happened to Gonfalvo, who was lieutenant-general to Spinola, 
and governor of Milan, in the campaign of 1621; with an- 
other military anecdote. He afterwards gives directions how 
to calculate the proper quantity of each material for a fmall 
redoubt ; treating next of the attack of a redoubt; of the paf- 
fage of a ditch full of water ; of ways to counter-a&t different 
contrivances ; of the conftrugtion of fougafies; how to recone 
noitre a poft ; of the march of detachments to pofts; the ad- 
vantage of night attacks, and the precautious to be taken ip 
quarters ; care and precautions to be taken in towns, villages, 
and places of refrefhment; of other precautions aed meafures 
for night-marches, attention to fire-arms, and the effential 
Bba2 cuftoms 
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Cuftoms for retreats; with a conclufion on attacking and. dey 
fending of pofts, &c. . — 

_ Afterthe above enumeration, it is almoft. unneceflary. to 
obferve that Mr. Simes has given an ample detail of the mi- 
litary fcience in all its departments. If we add.that he has 
alfo treated the fubje& with great judgement, as well. as per- 
fpicuity, we only beftow the approbation which is ftriGly due 
to the clear arrangement, the ufeful remarks, and the extenfive 
knowledge fo fully difplayed in the work. 





Obfervations on Fevers, efpecially thofe of the Continued Type; and 
on the Scarlet Fever attended with Ulcerated Sore-Throat, as it 
appeared at Newcaftle upon Tyne in the Year 1778. By John 
Clarke, M.D. Swvo. 65. boards, Cadell. 


Yack feven years ago, we reviewed Dr. Clark’s Obferv- 

ations on the Difeafes in long Voyages to hot Countries, 
particularly on thofe which prevail in the Eaft Indies *.. It 
thence appeared that he had paid great attention towards af- 
certaining the caufes and cure of difeafes; and we are there- 
fore glad to find that he has extended his remarks. to fuch as 
prevail in our own country. 

The author fets out with delineating the general charaSer 
of fevers, as marked by chilnefs or fhivering, a fubfequent 
frequency of the pulfe, preternatural beat, and weaknefs of 
voluntary motion, independent of local inflammation, fpecific 
eruptions, or other primary difeafes which produce fymptom- 
atic fever, 

In the fecond fe&ion, he confiders the difference of fevers, 
and cenfures, with great juftice, the namerous claffes into 
which they have been commonly divided. He informs as, 
that after feveral years careful attention to the fymptoms and 
nature of fevers, in different climates, he has-never been able 
to follow authors through their multiplicity of diftin@ions; and 
he is convinced, that, although many varieties happen ac- 
cording to conftitution, feafon, fituation, and climate, yet every 
where fever is eflentially the fame ; confifling only of one ge- 
nus, which feems to comprehend no more than three fpecies, 
viz. intermittent, remittent, and continued fevers. This 
opinion, he thinks, may be clearly afcertained by taking a view 
of the effential fymptoms of thofe fpecies of fever ; and be pro- 
ceeds to inftitute fuch a-comparifon. 

According to the above divifion, Dr, Clark rejeéts the dif- 
ferent, though alfo triple diftin@ion, of fevers, which fome 
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# See Crit. Rev. vol, xxxv. p. 260. 
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modért® writers have endeavoured to ‘eftablith, viz. the’ in™ 


flammatory, the nervous, and the putrid. His reafons for dit” 


fenting from thofe charaéteriftics are eee in the following 
quotation. 


‘ If we nearly examine thefe fuppofed Reverse we fhall find 
that they only exprefs different ftates of fever; and that the 
fymptoms which characterize them, equally attend fevers of the 
intermittent, and remittent type. 

‘ The inflammatory fever, for example, is defined to confit 
in intenfe heat, frequent, trong, hard, and. full pulfe, with 
high coloured urine. Many fevers, in their incipient ftate, 
are attended with thefe fymtoms, which however prevail more 
in the paroxy{ms of intermittent, and remittent fevers, than in 
thofe of the continued type. . Even the deprefling powers of 
contagion do not always guard againft {ymptoms of ftrong ac- 
tion of the heart, and arterial fyftem. Gillchrift, defcribing 
the nervous fever, obferves, ‘‘ that in fome the feizure, and 
fymptoms, on the firft days were violent: fuch as vomiting, 
naufea, head-ach, full, ftrong, and hard pulfe, heat, and 
rednefs of the eyes.” Except by the tremors of the hands, 
even the jail or hofpital fever is not to be diftinguifhed from 
any.common. fever, and the pulfe in the beginning varies in 
firength, and in fulnefs, Sir John Pringle, am this fever, and 
Huxham, in the putrid fever, advife bleeding, to moderate 
the frong action of the. veffels, For. thefe reafons, whatever 
attention this ftate of the fever may merit in practice, as it 


. equally attends intermittent, remittent, and continued fevers, 
it ought not be admitted as conftituting any generic dif- 


ference. 

‘ The term inflammatory, in my opinion, ought only to be 
applied to fever when it is the concomitant of inflammation ; 
and I muft confefs, that, however contrary the aflertion may 
be to the authority of phyficians of the firft eminence, I have 
never met with an inflammatory fever, independent of local af-~ 
fection. The very name, as it leads to bleeding and evacuations, 
ought to be admitted with caution,’ 


The fizy appearance of the blood having been confidered as 
a proof that fevers were inflammatory, Dr. Clark cites expe- 
riments, and inftances, from different writers, to invalidate 
this doétrine, and to fhew that a buffy coat of the blood has 
been. frequently obferved in difeafes quite the reverfe of in- 
flammation. He informs us that himfelf has feen the blood 
thus covered in a patient who died of an ency(fted dropfy, and 
in another who laboured under the ulcerated fore-throat; but 


in both thofe inftances the craffamentum was of a loofe tex-: 


ture. He has alfo frequently given the bark, with fuccefs; in 
fevers where the blood, previous to his attendance, had~been 
pronounced to be very fizy. 
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At feems. now.to be fully. afcertained, that the fizy. appear. 
ance of the blood is not.a certain criterion of inflammation, 
aud unlefs joined with other fymptoms, which more uniformly 
charaGterize inflammation, can be of little ufe in direing 
the method of cure. br 

The au:hor adduces the following remarks, in fupport of his 
divifion of fevers above intimated. , 


‘ When continved fevers are attended with a weak pulfe, 
proftration of ftrength and fpirits, and much diforder in the. 
nervous fyflem, they have been denominated nervous; and 
when fymptoms of a diffolved ftate of the blood appear, they 
have been called putrid, Every fymptom charaéteriftic of the 
nervous fever, I- have feen attend remittents of hot climates; 
and even all continued fevers, in this country, are, in general, 
fooner or later fucceeded by this ftate of fever. And in fome 
fevers, although from the beginning the fluids have appeared in 
a diffolved ftate, yet putrefcency, is more frequently an effect 
of fever than a caufe, and equally attends intermittent, re- 
mittent, and continued fevers. There appears, therefore,: great 
impropriety in confining the terms tq continued fevers ; and ftill 
more fo in eftablifhing them as different genera. 

* In other difeafes were we to form diltinét genera, from the 
different ftates of the fluids, and other attending circumftances, 
as has been the.cafe in continued fevers, we fhould very much 
multiply diflempers which are effentially the fame. The fmall 
pox, for example, is almoft always attended with fever, which, 
in fome patients, is accompanied with ftrong aflion in the vef- 
fels; in others with fymptoms of debility and nervous diftrefs; 
and in others with thofe which denote a tendency in the fluids 
to putrefaction. Nay even the fame patient (which is alfo the 
cafe in continued fevers) will, in afew days, go through the 
different flates of feverwhich attend this difeafe; yet every phy- 
fician knows that the diftemper proceeds from the fame fpecific 
contagion ; and that thefe varieties exprefs no generic differ- 
ence. : 

‘ It is evident from what has been advanced, that all primary 
fevers are attended with the fame effential fymptoms; and that 
the only difference is, that, in fome of them, the intermiffions 
and remiffions are perfect ; in others fo obfcure, as juftly to en- 
title them to the name of continued, 

‘They likewife differ from each other, in being attended, 
fometimes, with ftrength and aétivity of the vafcular fyftem ; 
fometimes with fymptoms of debility ; and fometimes with 
thofe which denote a tendency in the fluids to putrefaction, It is 
therefore reafonable to conclude, as the great Boerhaave does 
on another cceafion, that ‘ thofe difeafes, though infinitely va- 
rious with regard to their fymptoms, do not arife from fo com- 
plex an origin, nor require fo great a variety in their remedies 
or method of cure.” 

In 
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In the third fe&tion, Dr. Clark treats of the care of con- 
tinued fevers. He obferves that they are frequently, in ‘the 
beginning, -attended with ftrong ation of the vafcular fyf2 
tem, which is evident from the following fymptoms : the ‘piilfe 
is quick, ftrong, hard, and full; the heat of the body inténfe ; 
the urine high coloured, and often fmall in quantity ; and the 
fenfes and fpirits remain tolerably clear. 

He obferves, in the next place, that continued fevers are 
more frequently, from the beginning, or foon after their form- 
ation, attended with debility and depreffion. of the. vital 
powers; this ftate being marked by the following fymptoms ¢ 
the pulfe'is weak, quick, and frequently unequal; the ‘urine 
commonly pale; the heat not very intenfe ; and the ftrength 
and fpirits proftrated ; watchfulnefs and delirium are added, 
and, as the difeafe advances, the latter terminates in coma. 
Subdfaltus tendinum enfue; the ftools and urine often glide off 
involuntarily ; and the patient is apt to faint on the leaft 
motion, 

The. author. remarks, in.the third place, that both the pre- 
ceding ftates of fever are frequently fucceeded by, or attended 
' with, a difpofition in the fluids. to, putrefa&tion, which is dif- 
tinguifhed by the following fymptoms: the tongue becomes 
dry, and black ; the breath and ftools fetid ; petechiz, purple 
or livid fpots appear ; hemorrhages happen from the nofe, ‘and 
various parts; and, before death, the body, very frequently, 
emits a cadaverous fmell. 

Continued fevers, which are propagated by infeétious miaf- 
mata, in particular ftates of the atmofphere, befides being ac- 
companied with the ufual fymptoms of fever, are alfo attended 
with thofe which denote pneumonic inflammation, 

It.is obfervable, that in the feveral. {tates of continued fevers 
defcribed. by Dr. Clark, he admits the fame diftinctions, which 
have been confidered by fome former writers as conftituting fo 
many kinds of the difeafe; and he therefore afcribes to every 
continued fever, when permitted to run its courfe, the fame 
fymptoms, in uniform fucceffion, which others appear to have 
reparded as ftationary, and univerfally charaGeriftic through 
the whole difeafe. De 

The following is the. method of cure which our author has 
found moft fuccefsful in continual fevers. 


-¢ 7, In the firft ftate of fever, I give emetic tartar in fuch 
dofes as to vomit gently, and afterwards to open the belly, di- 
re€ting the patient to drink moderately of any tepid, diluting 
drink moft agreeable to~ his tafte: by this means the flomach 
ahd inteftines are cleanfed ; perfpiration or a fweat produced: 
and the velocity of the circulating fluids diminified, If, how- 
Bb4 ever, 
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ever, exce(sof heat, quicknefs and ftrength of pulfe continue, it 
will be proper, for fome days, to give the antimonialin fuch a 
manner, iasto keep the fecretions open: and, fhould it fail to 
operate downwards, a deco¢tion of tamarinds, a folation of 
manna, or Rochelle {alts onght to be added, 

‘As foon as the {trong aétion of the veffels is reduced (for, 
if called in the beginning of this ftate of fever, we ought not to 
wait till the fymptoms of debility enfue) the bark fhonld be 
given, in'aslarge dofes as the ftomach of the patient would bear, 
without regard to the remiflions or exacerbations. ‘If this me- 
thod. bextimely.applied, I can fay with much confidence, that 
the difeafe will feldom terminate in the other flates of fever; or, 
in-other words,: become nervous, ‘or putrid. 

‘In fome: cafes of continued fever, the affair, after the ufe 
of antimonials, may be trufted to nature: [I have frequently 
done fo, when the difeafe has fhewn no diforder of the nervous 
fyitem, and where there has been no fufpicion of its havin 
arifen from contagion, But, in doubtful cafes, after the fever 
has coptinued to the end of the fourth day, it is the fafeft. me- 
thod to commence immediately with the bark ; for while the 
difeafe continues, there is no certainty, by any other method, 
to guard againft the alarming and fatal fymptoms, which fre- 
quently and unexpectedly come on. 

* I am fenfidle' that, in the beginning of fevers, venefection 
is the molt powerful means of abating the force and attivity of 
the vaicglar fyitem: and that it has been univerfally recom- 
mended by phyficians in this flate of fever, But as ail fevers, 
at leaft fuch as have occurred in my praétice, are in general foon 
fucceeded by debility, or fymptoms which denote a tendency: to 
putrefaction i in the fluids, this evacution ought to be ufed with 
caution, There may be fome cafes of fever, indeed, that may 
require’ venefection in the beginning, particalarly when there 
are evident figas of topical determinations of blood to the head, 
Jungs, or any other part; when the patient is vigorous and ple- 
thoricy and when the difeafe derives its origin from other caufes 
than: contagion. ‘The exhibition of tartar emetic, ia the man 
ner already direfted, will however, in a great meafure, — 
fede the neceffity of venefection. In feven years practice, | 
have only had occafion to direct this evacuation twice in con- 
tinued fevers, unaccompanied with fymptoms of local af- 
feftion: and I can add, that I never loft a patient from the 
emifiion. 

* II. Inthe fecond ‘tate of continued fever attended with de- 
bility and depreflion of the vital powers ; when called in the 
beginning, if the tkin be hot and dry, I give antimonials as di- 
rected in the former ftate ; ; bot never continue them fo long as 
to produce. profufe evacuations. - But when the patient has been 
much weakened, or the difeafe advanced, antimonials are‘un- 
fafe aud ought to be omiued entirely ; and with refpe& net other 
me ! ICiNES, 
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bark, without waiting for remifitons. 


.£ ILD. In the Jaf ftate of fever, which is accompanied with: 


fymptoms of putrefadtion, the bark ought to. be given inivery 


liberal dofes, together with the vegetable or vitriolic acid, ripe: 


fruits, wine, and other antifeptic liquors.. The ufe of the bark 
in this ftate of fever, is fo agreeable to the eftablithed practice, 
that theres not the leaf occafion to infift upon its efficacy. 


‘ If the above. method of cure be employed in the different. 


ftates of fevers, during the firft week, it-will very frequently re- 


move them. But, after they are once confirmed, they will, for: 
the moft part, run their courfe in fpite of every medicine.. All. 


that can be expected from the bark, in fach cafes, is to obviate 
debility; countera& putrefaGion ;,and to. prevent fatal determi- 
nations to the vifcera; the chief caufes of death in, fevers. 


‘ Diftrefling fymptoms frequently arife in the, courfe of fevers, . 
which may require a variety of .remedies,; however, in the ge-. 
neral cure of fevers, 1 place-great confidence in, and ufe as.auxi-, 
liaries along with the bark, the following articles, viz. othe, 


pediluvinm ; the free admiflion of cold jair ; taking the patients 
out of»bed ; light cloathing ; keeping the.belly regular; and, in 
fome cafes, the ufe of opiates and blifters. 

‘In the beginning of fevers, while no great debility pre- 


vails; efpecially when the fkin is dry, or the head affeéted, no- 


thing is attended with more advantage, than the ufe of the 
pediluvium, and every night, at leaft, the patient’s legs ought 
to be immerfed in warm water. This method not only prevents 
delirium, but frequently removes it, after it has taken place. 
When the patient is not able to fit up, warm fomeatations ought 
to. be applied to the legs and feet. 


‘ The chambers of the fick ought to be kept exceeding clean, . 


and, at all times, well ventilated ; and as foon as the ftrong ac- 
tion of the veflels is abated, cold air ought to be freely admitted 
by the doors and windows. 

‘ The patient fhould be allowed to get up, and. fit out of bed 
at pleafure; and even when fymptomps of debility, or putre- 
faétion prevail, great advantages are derived from taking the 
patients out of bed: but in fuch cafes it will be always prudent, 
to place them gently upon a couch in ay horizontal pofture, in 
order to prevent the rifk of fainting. 

‘ Opiates, although they produce the moft happy effects in 
fome cafes of fever, yet their ufe muft be admitted with caution, 
When fevers are attended with debility, and notturnal exacer- 
bations with delirium, opiates are very proper. When the fkin 
is. dry, I generally combine the opiom: with emetic tartar, or 

ive itin the form of Dover’s powder, at bed time. Opiates 
alfo are the only remedies to be depended upon,when a diarrhoea 
is notcritical; or when the bark runs off by ftool. 

* With refpeé to blifters, 1.am very far from being an advo- 
gate for their general ufe; and believe that, even in nervous 


fevers, 
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medicines, I.place the,whole ftrefs of the cure on the Peruvian: 
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fevers, where they have been moft univerfully recommended, 
they too frequently produce-bad effets, If the method of cure 
which ‘has' already been advifed be early adopted, there will be, 
very feldom, any occafion fer their application. But when fe- 
vers have been neglefted, and delirium comes on, attended 
with weak pulfe, and a dangerous comatofe difpofition, I have 
frequently feen a blifter, applied to the head, attended with the 
beft effeéts. ‘They are alfo peculiarly ferviceable, when fevers 
are complicated with pleuritic or peripneumonic ftitches. 

“To every ftate of fever the diet ought to confift of farinaceous 
fabfianees, fuech as gruel, panado, &c. and both when the ac- 
aétion of the veffcls is ftrong, and alfo when there is a tendency 
in the: ftuids to putrefaction, ripe fruits of all kinds-ought to be 
allowed. Whilft the adtivity of the vafcular fyitem continues, 
the drinks fhould be taken moderately warm:: but'when fymp- 
toms of debility or putrefcency prevail, the drinks ought'to be 
cold, and’ acidulated with lemon juice, currant jelly, or any 
other vegetable acid ; to which a fufficient proportion of gener- 
ous wine muft- be added. In fuch circumétances, malt liquors 
alfo, as they are powerful refifters of putrefaCtion, conftitute.a 
very proper-drink. And when the patients long for cold water, 
it ought to be allowed: and every other inordinate craving 
fhould be-indt! ged.’ 

In fupport of this method of cure we meet with twenty- 
eight cafes, which are diftin@ly related, 

The.fourth feGtion contains an account of the continued fe- 
ver, that prevailed in Newcaftle,.in the latter part of the year 
r7773 being a varicty, of continued fever, refpe&ing which, 
Dr. Clark thinks, fufficient notice has not been taken by phy- 
ficians. 

- After accurately defcribing this fever, the author relates the 
method of cure which proved moft fuccefsful. We are told, 
that in the beginning of the difeafe, emetic tartar, given’ in 
fauch dofes as to vomit effeftually, and afterwards in fuch a 
manner. as.to produce a.gentle fweat, with elix. paregoric. to 
appeafe the cough, fometimes removed the fever at once, But 
after the difeafe was confirmed, although antimonials, when 
the patient’s itrength would, admit of their ufe, were ftill fer- 
viceable,. yet the only medicine. which proved of fingular ad- 
vantage was/the: Peruvian bark, in as large dofes as the fto- 
mach would retain. ‘Twenty cafes, of the fuccefs of this prac- 
tice; are alfo related. 

In a fecond part ofthe volume, Dr. Clark treats largely of 
the fcarlet fever attended with ulcerated fore throat, as it ap- 
peared at Newcaftle in 1778. Toa hiftory of this fever, the 
method of cure, and feveral cafes, the author has fubjoined 2 
comparifon between it and the difeafe of the fante ttle, which 


has lately prevailed in fome other parts of the ifland. From 
; this 
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this comparifon- of thofe difeafes, a diverfity among them i 
obfervable. 

This volume is diftinguifhed by the fame affiduous attention 
to the nature of difeafes, and the fame judicious application of 
medicine, that we remarked in the author’s former Obferva- 
tions. The method of cure is every where founded in juft prin- 
ciples, and:its utility confirmed by experience. | 





—_ -_7 ie 


Remarks on. Johnafon’s. Life of Milton. To which are added; Mil- 
ton’s Tradate of Education.and: Areopagitica, Small 8uo. 2s, Oe 
fewed. Dilly. 


} our critique on Dr. Johnfon’s Lives of the Poets we had 
obferved (which the author of this little volume does us the 
honour to take notice of), that * his, remarks on Milton and 
Waller, whofe political opinions by no means coincided with his 
own, may be thought rather too fevere.’’ "The remarker, how- 
ever; is, in the piece before us, infinitely more fevere on Dr. 
ohnfon than 4e has been on Milton, and feems to perfecute 
thatrefpectable biographer with a degree of perfonal animofity 
and contemptuous ridicule, which, as impartial reviewers, we 
cannot approve, 


_ © When the doétor (fays he) found that his crude abufé and 
malicious criticifms would not bring down Milton to:the de- 
ree of contempt with the public which he had affigned him in 
the fcale of profe-writers; he fell upon an expedient which has. 
fometimes. fucceeded;in particular exigencies. In one word, he 
determined to write his Life.’ 0 


What the remarker here ‘fo pofitively afferts to have been a 
long, premeditated, and determined: refolution of Dr. Jolin- 
fon’s, viz. his writing the Life of Milton, we muh beg 
leave to obferve, every man, at all acquainted with the li- 
terary world, very, well knows was entirely the work of chance,, 
and owing to an application, from a_ bookfeller,. who, whilft 
the new edition of the Englith. Poets was printing, very: 
wifely fixed on Dr. Johnfon: as, the moft proper perfon whom: 
he could engage to write their lives, When the doétor had) 
undertaken this tafk, he had am undoubted right to confider’ 
Milton’s charaéter in every point of view, as a profe-writer, 
a politician, &c. and to give his free opinion concerning it. 

In aj} controverfial points (and the life of Milton feems to 
have become one) it has generally been thought fair in the op- 
ponent to lay hold of every ftory, if it fell in his way, that 
could tend to difcredit his adverfary ; ; but to go entirely out of 
it merely for that purpofe, is perhaps hardly defenfible ; and 
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yetfueh ‘has-been’ the condudé of ‘our ‘remarker, ‘wlio, “merely 
to “throw an’ odibm on the charaéter of Dr. Johnfon, “has 
revived: ‘the: old ‘ftoryoof Lauder, and ‘his falfe accufations of 
Miktoos which,» asthe reader will: perceive, by:referring to 
thé fir part ofithis:anfwer, amounts tono more thah that Dr, 
Johnfon was mifled, as well as many others, bythe art. and 
chicanery, of Lauder, believed. him, to: bean honeft, well- 
meaning man, and wrote in his favour. This is well-known 
and. acknowledged, but it is likewife equally well known, 
thar, when. Dr. Douglas had: detected Lauder, Dr. Johnfon; 
with all the reit of the world; deferted and defpifed him, 


* But'they who read Lauder’s complaints (fays this remarker) 
of this' confidential friend in the pamphlet juft quoted, muft fos 
perabound both in faith and charity, if they can believe that 
the compofer of the letter to Mr. Douglas was unconfcious of 
Lauder’s forgery, previoufly to Dr. Douglas’s detection of it.’ 


“This perhaps is rather begging the queftion.—The  re- 
marker, fpeaking of Milton’s profe works, which he feems to 
eiitertain a very high opinion of, takes occafion to obferve 
that * Milton was as valuable a writer to the party he efpoafed, 
as Dr. Johnfon is to the prefent adminiftration, though not 
bought with a price.’ This, we cannot help faying, is an in- 
vidious and illiberal refle&tion.—In another place he fays, 


¢ Penfions and preferments: are wonderful enlighteners: and 
the free circulation of fedition during the laft reign, when many 
an honeit Jacobite propagated his difcontents without the leaft 
préhenfion for his ears, is now become a pernicious policy, 
unworthy of the wifdom and dignity of an adminiltration under 


the protection of the refpectable Dr. Samuel Johnfon.’ 


And.alittle farther on, fpeaking of Milton’s employment 
under Cromwell, 


¢ This '(fays he) was the only province in which Milton a&éed 
onidér ‘that government which Dr. Johnfon calls an ufurpation, 
let-his fervices-be compared with thofe performed by Dr. John- 
fon°for his prefent patrons; and let the conftitutional fubje@ of 
the Britifh empire judge which of them better deferves the ap- 
pellation of a traitor to ‘public liberty, or have more righteoully 
earned the doney of a penfion.’— 

« — If controverfial fame were thus to be purchafed, Dr. John- 
fon might be efteemed the firft of writers in that province, for. 
no man ever exprefled his abufe in a more inimitable ftyle of 
abufe, “And though he may fometimcs create fufpicions that he 
has either never read, or does not underftand the writings he fo 
peremptorily cenfores; yet the vehicle is pleafing, and the re- 
pitation he “has gained by his labours of more general utility 
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precludes all examination, and he expe¢ts his .fcandaloys ohro- 
nicle fhould be licenfed and received upon his, own. wi: 


Dr. Johnfon, fpeaking of Milton’s political ‘chara@ter,’ trad 
obferved that his political notions were thofe of an acrimo< 
nious- and furly republican. On this paflage the remarker 
comments thus: 


¢ The world (fays he) would have given Dr. Johnfon credit 
for his inveterate hatred of republican notions, without his 
qualifying them with the epithets of acrimonious aud furly, as 
exhibited by Milton, whofe defenders might, with equal jutice 
at leaft, call him an acrimonious and furly royalifi.’ : 


Surely in thefe and many other. parts of. this. performance 
fuch perfonal attacks on Dr. Jobnfon’s public and private ehies 
racter. carry with them an air of pique, refentment, and mas 
levolence, which do little honour to the writer of them, or 
the caufe which hé efpoufes. But the leaven of party-rage 
has, to fay the truth, in this age found its way into and. poi- 
foned every performance, Exclufive,. however, of this ob- 
jectable circumftance, we meet in this little volume with fome 
firitures concerning Milton, which are not unentertaining 
nor ill-written ; and which therefore, as every thing relatios 
to fo great a man muft be interefting, we would recommend to 
the perufal of our readers. . 

We cannot conclude this article without mentioning what 
the remarker calls the appEnpuM, p. 160, which we fhall here 
give in his own words : 


‘ Mr. Boerhadem’s Letter, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
O€ober, 1779, concerning Dr. John{on’s narrative of Milton’s 
omitting all acts of religious worfhip both in public. and. pri- 
vate, came not to our hands till it was too late to infert in 
the printed Remarks on Dr. Fobnfon’s Life of Milton, the thanks 
we think he well deferves, as an able co-operator with us in the 
defence of Milton. The friends of Milton are particularly 
obliged to him, for remarking Dr. Newton’s improvement upon 
Toland, and Dr. Johnfon’s upon Newton, in their feveral ac- 
counts of Milton’s conduct with refpe&t to religious worthip; 
and we think it an apt illuftration of ‘Toby Smollet’s ftory of 
the ¢éree crows. For our parts, we are of opinion,. that Mil- 
ton’s fentiments, or the practical effeéts of them in matters. of 
religion, want no vindication. As to the matter, io queition 
we remember a paffage in Robert Barclay’s catechifm, shone 
the author, having cited feveral texts of Scripture, concludes 
‘«¢ Ex omnibus hifce fcripture locis apparet, verum Dei cultum 
‘in {piritu effe; et ficuz nec certo cwilibet loco, ita nec, certo 
cuivis tempori limitatur.””» This might be Milton’s perfuafion 
as well as Barclay’s; but no confiderate man would coar lade 
from thefe words, that Barclay never prayed in private. ras 
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« The worthy man to whofe memory thefe papers are des 
dicated ‘fell under many foolifh and illiberal fefpicions on ac- 
count of his abfenting from public worfhip. If any of our more 
ingenuous readers have been impofed upon, or influenced by 
fuch’ bafe infinuations of purblind bigotry, we may hope they 
will now fee.in fome exprefhons of Mr. Hollis’s heart-felt un- 
affected piety, that pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father, does not depend upon a man’s exterior conneétions with 
any wifible church, or religious fociety, fo called, whatever. 
And this we prefume to offer as a complete apology for Mil- 
ton, as well as his excellent and ever memorable difciple,’ 


In the conclufion of this appgnpum the remarker feems, 
we may obferve, perfeCly fatisfied that what he has advanced 
is ‘ a complete apology for Milton and his excellent difciple.’ To 
this, however, we can by no means give our affent, as we 
think the condué of both, with regard to their abfenting 
from public worfhip, highly blameable ; more efpecially as no 
reafons were ever offered by either of them for what is gene- 
rally, we hope, confidered as the indifpenfible duty of a 
Chriftian; and though we would not affert that a man can- 
not be honeft or good who does mot pay any regard to eftab- 
lifhed rites and ceremonies, and the religious worfhip of his 


country, -we fhould certainly have a better opinion of him if 
he did, - 
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Letters from a Tutor to bis Pupils. Small 8vo. 35. feweds 
Robinfon, 


HIS work contains twenty-fix Letters from a Tutor to his 
Pupils.———On a teachable Difpofition, which is the 
fubje& of his firft Letter, the author writes feelingly; like a 
preceptor who has experienced the comfort of fuch a turn 
of mind, and the torment of a contrary difpofition. His 
letter On good Manners contains the language and fentiments 
of a well-bred gentleman. On ‘Temperance, though he re- 
commends it, as: highly conducive to our happinefs and welfare, 
ut fit mens fana in corpore fano, yet we cannot but think he has 
pufhed his.opinion, opon this fubjet, too far.-——On Diver- 
fions:he is‘inftru&tive ; and we find a happy mixture of labour 
and recreation recommended. Of the Study of Novels he 
gives the youthful reader a proper contempt, by pointing out 
in itrong terms their pernicious influence on the mind, In his 
Letter on the Ufeof Mathematical Learning, he ridicules the idea 
of its being adapted only to artifts and mechanics ; and to rhofe 
who are engaged in military or naval employments. He fhews 
that it is ‘ eminently ferviceable to improve ‘and ftrengthen the 
in- 
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intellectual faculties, and render them more fit for every kind-of 
fpeculation,’ He tells his pupils that itis a grofs abufe,of 
mathematical knowlege, when it leads to. vanity, pedantry, 
narrow-mindednefs, and fcepticifm; when it induces .them:to 
negleét and defpife all other learning, which is equally, and in 
fome refpeéts, more valuable for improving the heart and rec- 
tifying the judgment, On Reading and. Pronunciation he 
writes fenfibly ; but this has lefs of novelty than any other 
his examples are trite; and if that falfe reading of the paflage 
of fcripture had been omitted, p. 47, we would have excufed 
him. On Style, and On the Idioms of Language he ex- 
prefles himfelf like one that has attended very clofely to the 
different modifications of different countries in their expreffions; 
in his next edition we have no doubt of his correcting a very 
important error of the prefs in his Italian illuftration, where 
non fapiexte takes the place of non fa ntente moft imptoperly.— 
On the Ufe of Hiftory, he takes an opportunity of inftilling 
into the minds of bis pupils fome ideas of government, which 
though true, are rather unfafhionable. But in no part of 
this work does our author more diftinguith himfelf than in his 
Letter on Tafte.——He traces the Origin of Fables to the 
earlieft ages of the world, and fhews them to be a very pleaf- 
ing as well as ufeful vehicle of inftru€tion.——He is far from 
exploding the ufe of Heathen Learning, though he is for putting 
it under proper regulation. There is much entertainment 
to be met with in the Confent which he fhews us between the 
Scriptures and the Heathen Poets. On the Roman Sa- 
tyrift’s Love of Solitude he has raifed an in{ftru&tive moral from 
a fingle expreffion of the poet, which we conceive is carried 
farther than even Horace himfelf purfued it; who feems to 
have been in his general chara&ter too much of a don vivant 
to relifh the pleafures of folitude. On the Effect of Learn- 
ing upon the Manners, he writes like one that knows its 
true value, and its happy influence on the mind, to foften 
the ferocity, and regulate the diforders incident to an un- 
cultivated difpofition. He very properly difcountenances what 
is called /pirit, that is a contentious, and quarrelfome bes 
haviour in boys, or that unpardonable refentment, which fhews 
itfelf in revenging the flighteft provocation; and afterwards 
leads to thofe renconters which do fo much difhonour to the 
prefent enlightened times. He recommends complaifance and 
gentility as highly neceflary to fecure the favour of men and 
as inferior only to. that virtue which will fecure to us the fa- 
vour of God. His ideas of True and Falfe Honour are 
confiftent with. what had been adyanced in the preceding Let- 


ter; 
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ter; but the fubje& is purfued in a more:lively way. On 
Literary Compofition, he furnifhes the young ftudent with ofe- 
ful hints for the due feleétion of his materials, in order to a 
proper, diftin& arrangement of his thoughts: and here he gives 
his pupils two examples which comprehend all that is necef- 
fary for them to learn, in order to check the loxuriance of a 
redundant fancy, or to fupply the deficiencies of a flow inven- 
tion. To a young Gentleman going into the Army, he re- 
commends fuch a cautious, - well-guarded- condu&, as may 
ferve to fecure him from thofe dangers, which are much more 
fatal than any to which his profeffion is likely to expofe him. 
He recommends this motto to every hero, that would be 
thought a Chriftian, * %e crains Dieu, et je nai point d’ autre 
erainté,’ I fear God, and I have no other fear. On the Prac- 
tice of Devotion he is fhort, but nervous, and much in 
earneft: exploding the idea of falfe fhame, which often reftrains 
young people from doing their duty in this refped. On 
Parties he gives a difpaffionate hiftory of the origin of fo- 
ciety ; and traces the ground of difpute between the two parties 
which have made molt noife in this kingdom.——On the Cha- 
rafter of Voltaire he exprefies himfelf like one who knows the 
value of wifdom and learning, and the worthleffnefs as well 
as danger of wit, when feparated from religious principles. —— 
And in his next Letter he gives his readers a pretty large 
tranflation of a French work entitled Les Erreurs de Voltaire ; 
which we wifh had not been altogether fo literal, as the ori- 
ginal writer, abbé Nonnotte, who feems to have entered 
thoroughly into the genius and fpirit of the philofopher of 
Fernay, does not appear to fo much advantage as he might 
have done. In the following Letter, on the fame fubje&, he 
convidts this celebrated wit of having much too fhort a memory 
for a writer who does not make truth the object of his enqui- 
ries; he produces fome of the moft glaring contradi€tions, and 
concludes his Letter with guarding his young friends againft 
the wiles of this arch-deceiver. His laft Letter is on a very 
important fubje&t, on Private Judgment; which he treats with 
ingenuity. 

On the whole, thefe Letters contain a variety of learned, 
ufeful, and original obfervations : the author has felected fuch 
fubje&ts ; and treated them in fuch a ftyle and manner, that 
we hope many young ftudents in our fchools and univerfities 
will be better acquainted with their contents than they can be 
from fuch an abfira&t as our plan admits of, 
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Freymiithige Betrachtungen ber die wahren Vortheile eines Staats 3 0%, 
Free Confiderations on the true Interefis of a State. 8vo. Leipzigs 
(German.) , 


U NDER this title we meet with general but fenfible and ufeful 

reflections on the means of attaining the chief ends of political 
ceconomy and civil fociety. The beft means for thefe purpofes, are, 
in our author's opinion, to fecure national liberty, and the country~ 
people's fafe pofleffion and enjoyment of the fruits of their own la- 
bour, and of their paternal inheritance. 


Phedri Fabularum 7Efopiarum Libri V. ex Recenfione Burmanni. Cum 
feleBis Variorum Notis et fuis Obfervationibus edidit J. G.S. Schwabe, 
Schele Buttitadienfis ReGor. Pars Prior, Libr. I. & Il. continens, 
8vo. Halle. | 


The learned editor has calculated this edition of Phedrus rather 
for the ufe of fchools than for critical readers; and for this pur- 
pofe felected the ufeful parts of the notes of former commentators, 
and fubjoined his own remarks, with Scheffer’s Life of Phedrusy 
a Memoir concerning the MSS. of Phzdrus ; and an elaborate lift 
of all the editions and tranflations of that tabulift. 


Topographie, oder kurze Befchreibung desjenigen Diftrifts der Bayeri- 
[chen Lande, welche das durchlauchtig fle Ertz-Haus von Oelterreich 
kraft der mit Kur Pfalz xu Tefchen gefchlofenen Convention in Beftzs 
genommen hat; or, a Short Defcription of that Diftri of the Bavarian 
Dominions of which the Houfe of Auftria has taken poffefion, . by 
virtue of the Convention entered into with the Elegtor Palatine ; Quarto, 
with 1 Map, and21 Plates. Vienna. (German.) 


An alphabetical account of the towns, convents, borroughs, vil- 
lages, manors, &c. belonging to the eight balliwicks, lately ceded 
y Bavariato Auftria. This. new acquifition is delineated in a 
map, and the 21 plates contain delineations of fome towns, con- 
vents, manors, &c. 


F. A. Knittel’s, @c. neue Kritiken iiber das weltherithmte Zeugnifs des 
alten Jaden FI. Jofephus von unferem Herrn und Heiland Jelu 
Chrifto; or, New Critical Obfervatious on the Teftiimony of Fl. Jo- 
fephus concerning Jefus Chrift. Quarto. Brunfwick and Hilf- 
heim. (German.) 


A ftriking inftance how many new and interefting things may be 
faid on a critical queftion, which has for a Jong time been con- 
fidered as abfolutely decided. 

It was indeed impoffible that Jofephus could have written the 
famous paflage as it now ftands; but Mr. Knittel has found 
means to remove fome of the main difficulties merely by changing 
a few interpunéctions, and by a critical conjecture, or indeed fome- 
what better than conjecture, as it is very probable that the fame 
reading produced by Mr. Knittel’s emendations, already occurs ih 
the ancients. : 

After giving an excellent and juft delineation ‘of Jofephus’s cha- 
racter and an{wering feveral objections fometimes urged from finzle 
expreflions again{t the authenticity of the whole paflage, he correéts 
the following paflages : 

Iniftead of * ddacexros arbpwrur Tar noon Ta arndn deyvouerwr,’ he 
reads, efpecially according to a hint of Eufebius (Demonftr. 

‘Evang. lib, iii. p. 193.) ra ann dogoperor” 
Vor. XLIX. May, 1780. Cec , Inftead 
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Inftead of o.Xpirog Sto¢ ny, xas adler evdides, Mr. Knittel reads 
& XpisG SrG- ni xas avluv’ Evdesgee, and refers avlwy to the Gen- 
tiles or Greeks immediately preceding. 

. Thus, after tw» Sewv wpoPiley, he puts alfoa fullfop. And the 
text, as it ftands after thefe three emendations, fignifies : 

About this tinte lived Jefus, a learned man, (if a man, howeves, 
he may be called,) for he performed miraculous works, and was a 
teacher of fuch as readily received what is uncommon (were fond 
of paradoxes.) Heattracéted not only many Jews but alfo many Gen- 

tiles. He was the Methah even of thete (the batter, or Gentiles.) 
Notwithitanding Pilate, at the accufations of the leading people of our 
nation, executed the punifhment of the crofs; yet thofe. who had 
formerly loved him, did not difappear. For he appeared to them on 
the third day of the holy prophets, alive. Thefe, and other fur- 
prifing things concerning him, the Chrittians have to this day re- 
Jated. The race of thofe who are called after him, is ftill fub. 
‘fifting. | 

Yet after all thefe emendations, fome difficulties and obje@ions 
ftill remain to be perhaps removed by fome future critic, equally 
fortunate with our-author, | 


Lettera ful Monte V oltute,a fua Eccellenza il Signor Gug). Hamilton, 
dell’ Abate Domen. Tata. 8vo. (Napoli.) — 


The mountain here very learnedly and minutely defcribed, is 
remarkable not only on account of its natural curiofities, but alfo 
of the town of Venofa, the native place of Horace, fituated on it, 
‘This mountain, Volture, lies in 41° oof 50” of latitude, and 13° 14’ 
of longitude ; nearly thirty Italian miles from the fea; and has 
‘nearly thirty Italian miles tn circumference. Abate Tata thinks 
not only this mountain the production of a volcano, but the whole 
‘ridge of the Apennines themfelves. At the town of Lavelle, at 
Venofa, and in the fields, he has found, and here capied and pub- 
lifhed, a variety of ancient infcriptions. 

More than: one half of his book is taken up by a very ftrange 
and tedious letter, written by Signor Ciro Saverio Mineryino, on 
the etymology'of Mount Volture. He traces his Vultur, and in the 
fame manner, feveral other names of towns, rivers, mountains, in 
Lower Italy, not only ro the Hebrew, the Arabic, but alfo to the 
Ethiopic, Coptic, Perfian, Peblvi, Zend, Chinefe, Malayan tongues 
—Infelix laborum !— ° 

The author promifes, or threatens, ta publifh a voluminous work, 
entitled Saggio della Religione de? Pagani, where he will évince, 
‘con fomma evidenza,’ fays he, that all the languages juft men- 
tioned, are near relations, &c, and what is ftill more ftrange, in 
that work he wil demontirate even to intuition, that the {liad and 
Odyffey, and all Homer's works, are nothing more or lets than fa- 
cred and fymboiical books of the priefts of Siris (afterwards Hera- 
clea, on the eaftern coalt of Lower Italy ;) that the gods and heroes 
of the Iliad are fymbolical figns of the catamities with which Troas 
was afflicted by fubterraneous fires ; and the Odyfley, of other fimilar 
devaitations in other places; that there was no fuch perfon as Ho- 
mer; andthat his name is only the title of the book.—But, Claudite 


jam rivos '—— 

Recueil de tous les Coftumes des Ordres Religieux et Militaires,.. Avec un 
Abrégé Hiflorique et Chronglogique.  Buricht des Noles et des Planches 
coloriéées, Par.M. Bar. Folo., (Paris.) i. 

No critical or hiftorical work ; but juft enough of letter prefs to 


explain and defcribe the very numerous and multifarious figures 
difplayed 
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difplayed in the copper plates; and to refer the reader to th® 
works. from which the fhort hiltorical accounts have béén taken ? 
and where he may apply for farther fatisfaction—The plates are 
neat and elegant. 


Abbildung aller Geiftlichen und Weltlichen Orden, nebft einer kurzen Ge- 

Schichte derfelben von threr Stiftung an bis auf unfere Zeiten; or, a De- 

lineation of all the Religious and Secular. Orders, with their concife 

Hiflory from their refpeetive Inftitutions to the prefent Times. Quarto. 

with Plates. Mannheim. (German.) 

The plates in this. publication are, perhaps, fomewhat lefs 
fplendid, but neat; and the text, choice, and plan, are jncompa- 
rably better than thofe in the French work juft noticed. 

Luciferi, Epijcopi Calaritani, Opera Omnia quae exftant, curantibus Jo. 
Domin. et Jac. Calitis, Seb. Filiis. Folio. (Venice) 


The prefent editors of Lucifer’s works had the good fortune to 
procure a MS. from the Vatican library, and another, as valuable, 
from a private Venetian library; from which they have publithed 
a few interefting emendations. The Jaft paper is a Profeffio Fidei 
Luciferi, here for the firft time publifhed under this title, from a 
Milanefe MS.; though it has been already publithed by Quefnel, 
under the title of ¢ Fauftini Prefbyteri Fides mifla Theodof Imp.’ 

That no Index Locorum Scripture Sacre has been fubjoined to 
this edition, bas jultly been noticed and cenfured as an effential 
omiflion and neglect, 


Effais hiftoriques, littéraires et critiques fur ' Art des Accouchemens; ou 
Recherches fur les Coutumes, les Moeurs et les Ufages des Anciens et des 
Modernes dans les Accouchemens ; I’ Etat des fayes Femmes des Accou- 
cheurs & des Nourices ches les uns et les autres. Ouvrage dans lequel 
on a vecueil les faits les plus imtereffans et les plus utiles far cette Ma- 
tiere. Avec un grand Nombre des Notes curieufes et d’ Anecdotes fin- 

‘ guleres. Par M. Suele Jeune, Ge. 2 Vols. 8v0. Paris. 

Two volumes, of rather more than 1400 pages, on fuch a fubjec, 
is what might fcarce have been expected from a moft notorious and 
determined book-maker: and, indeed, in looking for ‘les faits les 
plus intereffans et Jes plus utiles (ur cette matiere, avec un grand 
nombre des notes curieufes et d’ anecdotes fingulieres,’ fo confi- 
dently promifed in the aboveritie, a reader can hardly forbear ex- 
prefling his indignation on feeing his time and expeétations fo 
egregioufly abufed. To what purpofe are St. Auftin, Virgil F. 


\Bourdaloue, Homer, Tho. Corneille, Lulli, Job, Voltaire, S. Hie- 


ronymus, Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, Mofes, Samuel, Solomon, Euri- 
pides, Demotthenes, Uiyiles, Aineas, Telemachus, Sophocles, Ra- 
cine, Mahomet, Ceres, Bacchus, Dido, Hercules, Neptune, the 
French organift Maichand, and heaven knows bow many other 
famous perfonages, abfolute itrangers to the fubje&, introduced 
into a hiftory of midwifery ?—merely to {well the volume. 
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The People’s Barrier againf{[ undue Influence and Corruption, By 
John Cartwright. 80. 2:.64. Almon. 

7 ‘HIS pamphlet is divided into chapters, the firft of which 

contains principles, maxims, and primary rules of poli- 

tics, to which the author afterwards occafionally refers. Inthe 
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fecond chapter, the author endeavours. to fhew that in our an. 
cient parliaments a// the commons were reprefented; that their 
elections were annual, or more frequent; and that it was in the 
conflicution of parliaments, that they aflembled and fat at a 
certainty for time and place, befides being at the occa/onal call 
of the crown for extraordinary bufinefs. In the third chapter, 
the author traces the firft innovation againft the right of a com- 
plete reprefentation of the commons in parliament ; and the fub- 
fequent innovations againft the conftitutional duration of par- 
hiaments. He afterwards endeavours to fhew the fatal confe- 
quences refulting from the ftatute of disfranchifement and from 
the triennial and feptennial bills. He concludes with urging 
an immediate reformation, for obtaining which purpofe he pro- 
pofes two acts of parliament. 

Concerning this elaborate pamphlet it may be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that the author, Mr. Cartwright, profecutes through the 
whole that fpirit of political reform, for which he has become a 
partizan among the members of the Weftminfter Affociation. 
The inferences he draws, in many places, however, are not al- 
ways juftly applicable to the principles whence he deduces them; 
and it is doubtful whether the propofed plan of reformation 
would not give a greater fhock to the conftitution than any 
which the latter has hitherto received from the zeal of injudi- 
Clous and intemperate reformers, 


The Reformer, Bvo. 15.6. Fielding and Walker. 


This writer fets out withenumerating the motives for the ac& 
in favour of the Roman catholics; proceeding afterwards to re- 

robate the condudt of oppofition in general, and to delineate 
feveral of the charatters which compofe that party. Eis remarks, 
though fomewhat fevere, are generally well founded. 


An Addre/s to the People of England. By john Burnby. 8vo0. 
iss Dodfley. 


The fubje& of ‘this Addrefs is the increafe of the poor rates, 
concerning the regulation of which, the author delivers fome 
ufeful hints. 

Domefiic Peace and Good-bumour effential to National Happine/s. 
Smail 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

The propofition which forms the title of this performance, is 
unqueftionably founded in truth ; and the author endeavours to 
enforce it with the fame good hamour which he recommends. 
In general, his obfervations are fenfible and ingenious, as well 
as his arguments perfuafive; but he is fometimes too diffufe in 
the illuftration of his fubject. 


A Letter to a Diffenting Minificr, containing Remarks on a late AA 
for the Relief of bis Majcfty’s. Subje&s profiling the Popijh Reli- 
gions Bya Lay Diffenter. Svo. 15. Nicoll. 

The author of this letter freely, and, to all appearance, juftly 


cenifures the fpirit and defign of the Proteftant Affociation; and 
2 bis ok fhews, 
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fhews, by extraéts from feveral acts of parliament, that neither 
popifh priefts nor fchoolmafters are legally tolerated in exercifing 
any part of their funétions. , 

This traé& is worthy of an attentive perufal, as it not only 
recommends the truly Chriftidn principles of charity and mo- 
deration; but, more particularly, as it contains a brief ftate of 
the penal laws now in force, refpefting the Roman catholic re- 
ligion in this kingdom. 


A Remonftrance addreffed to the Protefiant Affociation ; containing 
Obfervations on their Condu&, andon their Appeal to the People 
of Great Britain. By William Jeffle, Vicar of Hatton-Cranf- 
wick, Yorkfhire. 8vo. 15. Rivington. 


Though the author of this Remonftrance allows, that Popery 
is one of the moft fhameful fuperftitions, which have ever been 
propagated, to the difgrace of human nature, and the difhonour 
of the Chriftian name, yet he {peaks of its profeffors with the be- 
nevolence and philanthrophy of a true Chriftian. 

* Ican fuppofe, fays he, that a firm opinion of the pope's fu- 
premacy, of the corporal prefence of Chrift in the facrament, and 
the ufe of images, may be retained by men, who worfhip God in 
{pirit and truth, who have a moft cordial attachment to our Sa- 
viour, and who live in the praétice of all known virtues and good 
works.’— ‘ I am taught by Chriftian philofophy, or to fpeak more 
in character, am inftruéted by the fpirit of truth, to renounce my 
national prejudices, and the prejudices of my education, and’ to 
efteem men of other countries, and of other perfuafions in religion, 
as dear to God, and ascapable of being partakers of the fame fal- 
vation and hope, as myfelf.’ 


Addreffing himfelf to the Affociators, he fays: 


‘ If your affociation had been merely political, if you. had not 
pretended religion, the affociation had been unnoticed by me. But 
whereas you call it a Proteftant Affociation, and profefs a concern 
for Chriftianity, as a chief ground of your proceedings, and the 
facred name of religion is your pretence, and in the name of my 
matter thunder both civil and ecclefiaftical excommunication againft 
thofe who differ from you in religious opinions and praétices, and 
your Appeal breathes the fpirit of perfecution againft thofe whom 
you anathematize as idolaters, who-are to be disfranchifed as ci- 
tizens, their mouths to be gagged, and their worfhip according to 
confcience fupprefled—I fay, whereas you act the part of bizotted 
Papifts, in the name of Chriftians and Proteftants, Ithink you are 
fetting about a work which Chrift never impofed on his followers, 
and which he has warned his people never to be engaged in; and 
} caanot but be alarmed at the confequences I apprehend. I can- 
not but feel for many of my miitaken brethren, who are members 
of your affociation ; and tremble for many other, who may be in- 
fluenced by your Appeal to join in the crufade, which-you proclaim 
againft the poor Pap:fts—I am alarmed becaufe I think your con- 
duct quite oppofite to the gofpel; as oppofite as you elteem Popery 
to be; and I fear left any truly Chriitian people thould, ‘by zea- 
louflly:porfuing your plan, ‘fwerve from’ the truth and fpirit of 
Chriitianity.’ 


_ Upon thefe princip'es the author proceeds to confider the fen- 
timents, and the condu&t of the Affociation, and very properly 
Cc 3 ceofures 
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cenfures their intemperate zeal, ina varicty of inflances.. At 
the conclufion, he fubjoins an extract from Reeves’s tranflation 
of Tertullian’s Apology; and a great number of paflages from 
the New Teftament, which difplay the meek, the patient. the 
charitable fpirit of Chriftianity, and amply vindicate the doc- 
trine, inculcated in this Addrefs. 

Pretended Chriftians, who feem not to be fufficiently acquainted 
with the genius of the gofpel, or know not what manner of [pi- 


rit they are of, cannot employ an hoor to a more ufeful purpofe, 
than in the perufal of this excellent traé, 


A Reply to an Appeal from the Proteftant Affeciation to the People 
of Great Britain, &c. 8vo. 64. Nilly. 


Detached obfervations, calculated: to refute every affertion of 
importance in the Appeal; to thew, that there is nothing to be 
apprehended from the late act in fayour of the Roman Catho- 
lics ; that perfecution is incompatible with the meeknefs of the 
gofpel, and the'liberality of the Britifh conflitution ; and: that 
Popery will be fooner and more effeftually overcome by. to- 


leration than by peoal ftatutes. ‘This traét, like the foregoing, 
breathes the genuine {pirit of Chriftianity. 


MEDIC A.L. 


Philofophical Inquiries into the Laws of Animal Life, Chap. I]. 
By Hugh Smith, M D. 4to. 1h L. Davis. 

In this chapter Dr. Smith examines the moft material objec- 
tions that have been advanced againft the admiffion of the at- 
mofpheric air into our fluids; and he concludes with enforcin 
his own doétrine, that the circulation of the blood, and the whole 
ceconomy of the vafcular fyftem, depends upon the action of the 
internal air, that is inhaled from the atmofphere. The author’s 
hypothefis is, undoubtedly, very ingenious, and the farther he 
advances in fupporting it, he difplays a greater force of arguinent. 


D3, woe 8 ee Be 


The Divine Right of a Chriftian to Freedom of Enquiry and Free 


dom of Pradice in Religious Matters, evinced from the Chrifiian 
Records. Small 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 


The right, which is pleaded for in this tra&, confifts in a man’s 
determining for himfelf in all matters of religion, by exercifing 
his own underflanding on the Chriftian fcriptures: or, in other 
words, it is a right to embrace, profefs, and defend whatever 


he apprehends to be religious truth or duty, without difcourage- 
ment or reftraint from men. 


The grounds upon which ‘this right is built, are thefe : that 
religion, ftri€tly confidered, is entirely a perfonal concern, and 
altogether foreign from the nature, objet, and yfe of civil ma-’ 
giflracy; that Jefus Chrift is the only fovereign of confcience ; 
that the facred {criptures are a perfect rule ia “all religious con- 
cerns; and that every Chriftian is,,or may be, a competeni 


judge of the various branches of-reyealed truth, at leaft, fo far as 
relates to his everlafling falyation, 
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‘To confirm thefe general: principles the author proves from’: 


the New Teitament, that Chriftians are commanded to callono 
man mafter on earth; that Jefus Chrift has abfolutely charged 
all his difciples not to affume an ‘authority over the con{ciences 
of men; that the apoftles gave it in charge ‘to the perfons they 
addrefs, to examine what 1s propofed to them with the greateft 
freedom ; that every Chriftian muft contend for the faith, and 
ftand fait init; that they are highly commended, who have ex- 
amined with freedom; and aéted with firmnefs; and that, if 
every Chriftian muft give a perfonal account of his actions, he 
muft have the liberty of felf-dire&tion, and ought not to be under 
, any seftraint whatever. 

The author then points out the motives, which inforce the 
exercife of this right, and gives fome direétions for the proper 
regulation of our conduct in this particular, 

Ono the laft of thefe heads he tells us, that there are matters of 
pure revelation, which are. not to be argued about at all, but 
received and believed implicitly on the authority of God: fach 
as, the diftinétion and unity of the Father, Son, and Holy Spi- 
rit; the union of the divine and human nature in the perfon of 
Chriit, &c. ain 

Here the author miftakes the ufual ground of difpute among 
Chriitians. They do not gueftion the authority of Chrift and 
his apoftles ; nor deny any doétrine, which is confeffedly reveal- 
ed: but they differ concerning the meaning of Scripture. One 
fays, the doétrine in controverfy is plainly delivered in the New 
Teltament ; and another affirms, that it is neither read therein, 
nor can be proved thereby ; and that it is a mere human in- 
vention, unfupported by any text of {cripture, properly explain- 
ed. Thefe controverfies are allowable; and the implicit re- 
ception of any doétrine, before its’ exiilence in the Scriptures is 
clearly and fully afcertained, is credulity and folly. 


Liberty Moral and Religious. A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, om February the 27th, 1780, at Great 
St. Mary’s Church. By William Cooke, M@. 4. 8vo. 15 
Cadell. 


Civil Liberty. A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cam” 
bridge, om April she gt, 1780, at Great St. Mary’s Churche 
By William Cooke, M. A. 8vo. 15. Cadell. 


This writer looks upon thofe perfons as contending far a vi- 
fionary idea, who maintain, that all men, before their coalitions 
in fociety, and their voluntary furrender to civil reftrictions, 
were abfolutely free, without any other law than their will. 
‘ For, fays he, I would atk, whether it. is poflible to conceive 
men, or indeed any intelligent animal whatever, exempt from 
all rule and contro]. Figure to yourfelf a being made up wholly 
of will, which includes intelligence. Where there is will there 
is choice, and confequently objeéts of purfuit, and others again 
of averfion. Will of courfe would aim at thefe, and decline the 
ethers; fo that objedts of igh: and abhorrence would became 
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‘In a good degree a law to will; and though obliquely and indi- 
reétly itill influence and determine its ation. Where therefore 
there is will, there is of neceffity reftraint: where reftraint, li- 

- berty. For liberty is not fo much exemption from reftrainis, as 
fubmiffion to them, and carriage under them. ... There never 
then was a time, when man was perfectly free... But has man 
no rights, as well as reftraints?... Yes certainly. But then thefe 
claims and pretenfions have all their proper checks and reftraints 
collateral and corrival with them. And it isin the due con- 
traft, counterbalance, and poife of thefe rights and thefe reftraints 
that all our hiberty and duty confift... A man has a right to his 
life; but God and his country have claims upon him paramount 

‘and fuperior to that natural right. Here is right on the one 
hand, reflraint on the other. The reftraint preponderates, and 
bears down the right. The man is perfeCtly iree, to lay down his 
life or keep it. Ifhe facrifices his life, in cafe of exigence, to 
God or his king, he ufes his liberty, waving his leffer right, in 
deference to the greater reftraint. On thecontrary, the fubjeét’s 
obedience is due to the fovereign in all things lawful; whereby 
reftri€tion lies on his moral agency. He is injoined by his 
prince to ehange his religion; he is free to do it, or not: but 
he has a right of his own too ftrong for the reftraint of his fo- 
vereign’s will, viz. his plighted faith to God. He throws off 
the reftraint, afferts his right, keeps ftedfaft to his religion, and 
his difobedience to his fovereign is allowed and juftified in the 
good and rational ufe of his liberty... 


‘ To illuftrate the abufe of liberty, let us refume the cafes and 
yeverie the propofitions. As before, we confider man with a right 
to his life, fubordinate and fubje& to a reftraint, viz. duty to'God 
er his king (or call it country, we do not cavil about aterm.) Now 
fhould he magnify the right in prejudice to the reftraint, (for you 
cannct exalt the one but that you extenuate and depreciate the 
other) and choofe to maintain his natural right to exiftence to be in- 

. furmountable and indefeazable by that reftrictive obligation. — Or 
fhould he in the other cafe with rights of faith and religion con- 
feffedly more cogent and prevailing than the reftraints of loyalty 
and allegiance, depart from his unalienable rights in compliance 
with the lels obligatory reftriétion, and difhonour God, to honour 
his king.—In either cafe he abufes his liberty; or in the very ex- 
prefs and emphatical words of the text—Ufes his liberty for the cloke of 
malicioufne/s—that is, he builds up falfe, unwarrantable rights of his 
own, and obtrudes them as the fhield and covering for his impa- 
tience under juft control; for the depravity, degeneracy, and de- 
bafement of his nature—the profligate prottitution of his honour 
and confcience, and the wilful rot and corruption of his heart and 
principle.” 


In this manner the author lays down the principles of moral, 
religious, and civil liberty ; defining it, the aétion of a reafon- 
able being, according to the dire€tion of right or reftraint. 

He informs as, that he has prepared for the prefs the Poetics 
of Ariftotle, with large notes in Latin, introdiictory Difcourfe, 
&c. in the fame language.—Thefe difcourfes are a proof, that 
the author has been much converfant in the works of ae 
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They have a good deal of the air and manner of the Stagy- 
rite. . 


CONTROVERSIAL 


Chriftian Catholicifm defended: in Jfome Remarks on a Letter to the 
Rev. Benj. Fawcett, M. 4. Swo. 15. Buckland. 

The grand objects of Mr. Fawcett’s Candid Refle@ions * 
were to reprefent.the different fchemes, which different perfons 
have adopted, in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
the reafons, arifing from thence, for the exercife of mutual cha. 
rity. His opponent objected +, that he has reprefented the 
Trinitarians and their dotrine in an unfavourable light. The 
author of thefe Letters, on the part of Mr. Fawcett, anfwers 
every material objection alleged by his adverfary; and, in his 
turn, complains, that the Letter to Mr. Fawcett is an unmanly 
attempt to prevent the progrefs of Chriftian candor and mode- 
ration in the world, and to cherifh that cenforious fpirit, which 
has done more mifchief to the caufe of Chriftianicy than has 
ever been done by the moft violent attacks of infidelity, 


An Effay on Intelle&tual Liberty, Addreffed to the rev. Mr. David 
Williams.. By M. Dawes, Efg. 8ve. 2:5. Cadell. 


The author of this tra& maintains, againft Mr. William, 
that fir George Savile was right, when he afferted in the houfe 
of commons, in the debate concerning the diffenters bil], that 
there are fome opinions (meaning the public declaration and 
avowal of them) which cannot be tolerated, however fuffered . 
as thofe in favour of murder, plunder, theft, &c, : 


‘ To tolerate, fays Mr. Dawes, the avowal of fuch opinions, 
would be to allow and approve them ; ftates only /uffer them to be 
avowed, becaufe they cannot punifh their avowal.’—* To tolerate a 
public declaration of fuch opinions would be cruel. It would be 
fhewing an acquiefcence, until they were carried into execution, 
and-then making a prey of thofe who entertained them, - by giving 
them up to the fecular power."— 

In the latter part of this traét the author thews, that it was not 
difhonourable to the chara¢ter of this nation to pa(s the laft dif- 
fenting bill, with the teft of the Scriptures, 

Though this writer exprefely declares, that, as a philofo- 
pher, ‘ he will not perifh at the ftake in favour of any opinion ;’ 
yet he thinks, that the prefervation of Chriftianity, andthe li- 
beral mode of worfhip in our eftablifhed church, as a national 
religion, is of the utmoft confequence to the civil ftate. He 
reprobates the doétrine of thoie, who plead for the public 
avowal all opinions and principles, though ever fo enormous 
and licentious; and he very properly vindicates the wifdom of 
our legiflature, in granting only a Limited toleration, 
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* Crit. Rev, vol. xlv, p. 72. + Vol, xviii. p. 54. 
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3 Pr Och«d?: 2. Y¥: 
A Sketch of the Times. A Satire. 4to. 23. Bew. 


This is a very fevere Satire on the manners and diftinguith- 
ed characters of the prefent age, written in the ftyle of the 
Diaboliad, and in many parts not inferior to it in poetical me- 
rit; though ‘there is an unremitted bitternefs and afperity 
throughout, which is rather difgufting. The author feems, like 
an unfeeling execationer, not only to do his duty with all ex- 
adtnefs, but to take a kind of malevolent pleafure in the per- 
formance ; befides, that all the charaéters which he cuts up, 


are by no means, at leaft in our opinion, deferving of fuch 
rough and uncharitable ceofure. ) 


Amongft our author’s Sketches; as he modeftly'ftyles them, 
the following approaches perhaps the neareft towards a finifhed 


protrait, 


‘ Sunk in the valeof-years, the ftrumpet’s fport, 
In ftews a fatyr, buta faint at court, WIV = 
A geniusin chafte Aretino’s way, 

Improving letch’ry tog,an art, like Grey, 

Oné lord (whom luftful expectatien charms) 
Purchafes harlots from‘the_nurfe’s arms ; 

Sighs for the grapes before the clufter’s grown, 
When bafe adoption makes the plant his own; 
Gloats on green fruit for facrifice defign’d, 

And trains each wanton.tendral to his mind. 
Vile, fpeculative,, ftudious debauchee! 

Bending the twig as he wou’d form the tree ; 
Panting at fev’nty for th” expected hour, 

When faficy muft fupply the want of pow’r ; 

Nor agé, flor impotence, his lutt al!ays, 

And ev'ry fav’rite face refembles Ray’s. 

O! that his lordthip wou'd but view our fleets 
With. half that zeal he waftes between the fheets ! 
And, quitting Venus, (who abhors his name) 
Since he ftill bears our trident, prize its fame !" 


Thefe lines are nervous, and well-pointed. The charaéter of 
Furdicio (we hope it is an imaginary one), is likewife painted 
in the moft warm and glowing colours: we fhall therefore lay it 
before our readers. 


© From bankruptcy how glorious is the rife! 

Furdicio funk emerges in a trice. 
Fraud’s a cork-jacket, honefty’s a check 
To genius,a dead weight about its neck. 
Furdicio’s rib, while bailiffs guard the door, 
For change inclin‘d to take a little tour, 
To Spa, perhaps, or to:to Montpelier runs, 
Sick of thofe clam’rous annimals call’d duns. 
Meantime, threwd management fets knav'ry free ; 
Out rolls Furdicio in his vis-a-vis. 
Is that the equipage of concious debt, 
Without fupporters and a coronet? 

Jiall were paid, a beggar’s—yet no knot 

Herafhly ty'd—can milftones drown a Scot? 

| , Plung’d 
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Plune’d fathoms-deep ftill buoyantly he'll rife ; 

And, like a witch, perdition’s gulph defys ; 

Sinks but to mount, and fix on firmer ground : 
Concealment faves ten fhillings in the pound. 
Bankrupts with eafe, when they've fecur’d enough, 
Calt off, like fnakes, loofe reputation’s flough ; ; 
With crefts ere& fpring from their holes more bright,. 
Proud of their gilded [pires enjoy the light, 

And captivate the very fools they bite. 

Furdicio a fmall pittance now contents ; 

He ftrives to live upon fix regiments. 

What dolt regards aruin’d fame, or bank, 

Whofe nightcap nicely fits a man of rank ?° 


This, upon the whole, is one of the beit party poems that has 
appeared for fome time paft. 


Private Thoughts on Public Affairs: with fome Apology forthe 
Condud of cur late Commanders in Ciief by Sea and Land. 410. 
1s. T. Payne. 


The title of this piece is rather a guaint antithefis, and doth 
not promife much; .we were however agreeably difappointed in 
the perufal of it ; for though politics and poetry arein their na- 
ture fo different from each other that they feldom mingle well 
together, the author has in fome parts fo blended them as to 
make no unpleafing compofition. Many of the lines are care- 
lefsly written, inaccurate, and profaic, whilft there is in others 
great force, nerve, and beauty: for an inftance of the firft take 
the following, a 


¢ —— If the line you've chofe you don’t purfue, 
Your charaéter is hurt—and int’reft too: 

And ‘gaintt your fide to vote mayn’t always fuit ; 
‘Tis a nice point, thouginWedderburne can do’t ;° 


Our author’s may’nr’s and do’r’s are furely very unpoetical ; and 
yet, when he grows warm with his fubjet, his verfe is elegant, 
and his numbers fweet and harmonious. There is a true poeti- 
cal fpirit in thefe lines, as well as much good fatire, where, 
fpeaking of Burgoyne and Howe, he exclaims, 


‘ And O forgive, great chief! if, bold and rude, 
She dares upon your province to intrude ; 
For well I ween you afk no foreign aid— 
To puff as well as fight alike you trade. 
*Tis yours the moving fcroll to drefs, which fhines 
With Virgil’s Latin, and with Shakefpeare’s lines ; 
On popular complaints your own t’ engraft— 
Be-panegyriciz'd, be paragraph’d; 
While mutual adulations trefh are pour’d 
By Fox, by coufin Keppel, and my lord. 

‘ Far fafer thus on paper to confute, 
With none your propofitions to difpute; 
No faucy witnefs there the tale belies, 
No fenates liften, no Germaine replies, 
But fafe you clear your fame to ail the nation, 
And gain your point—in fpite of prorogation, 
‘ Iiluftrious 
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¢ Iiluftrious chiefs ! and memorable ftill, 
While bleeding Britain for her wrongs fhail feel. 
Oft as yon fever’d continent fhall rife 
In Truth’s dread glafs before her purged eyes! 
How, unimpair’d, for you thofe wreaths fhall bloom, 
Which Hift’ry bangs around the warrior’s tomb! 
There, as poiterity with grateful hafte 
American campaigns has ftudious trac’d, 
How fhali they wonder at the vait defign, 
Where wifdom, vigour, and difpatch combine ! 
That daring mind, which, eager to difplay 
The Britifh valour in the fight of day, 
Made you fo nobly fcorn each *vantage bafe, 
And never fight but full in danger’s face ; 
Your foe fo often beat, but to be fpar’d. 
And never once attack’d but when prepar’d.’ 

Si fic omnia dixiféi—This would have been an excellent 
poem; but the writer, though poffeffed of natural powers, 
feems to be too carelefs and indolent ever to.make any diftin- 
guifhed figure in the regions of Parnaflus. 


Ode to Leonard Smelt, E/g.. 4to. 15. Faulder. 


This Ode by Mr. Burnaby Green is but an indifferent per- 
formance, as our readers will fee by the following fhort quota- 
tion of one of its beft ftanzas, 

¢ Oh! Party, Britain’s bane accurs’d! 
Each ill fhe feels, thy rancor nurs’d. 
—Cameleon, varying with the times, 
Whofe finer hues are black with crimes. 
—Thy clamors jar the table’s round ; 
No voice of peace, no cordial found 
Cheer thy ftern treat—fell owl, whofe game 
The nobler {poils of envy’d fame ! 
Raven, (whofe wings, of fickly care 
Flap the lone bed) that croak’s defpair ” 


Mr. Leonard Smelt deferves a much better panegyrift. 


Ode to tbe Rev. Mr. Mafon. By Eliza Ryves. 4c. 1s. Dodfley. 

A very pretty ce/criptive Ode; and, though it does not abound 
in new or exalted fentiments, it is correct and claflical, and 
exhibits the fair author to us as a woman of tafte and genius, 
She has already favoured the world with a volume of poems, and 
at the end of this ode gives us notice of a fecond that will foon 
make its appearance. As it is, we find, to be publifhed by fub- 
{cription, we heartily wifh her all poffible faccefs. 


An Ode. gto. 15,64. Dodiley, 
A burlefque, apparently defigned, as a hundred others have 
been before it, to ridicule ode-writing. Nothing is fo eafily 
roduced as this kind of mock-poetry, as all the ‘merit’ of 
it confifts in running wildly from one fubjeé& to another; put. 
ting a few pompous limes together, and then on a fudden letting 
down the dignity of the verfe by fome laughable idea, or ae- 
grading word—for inftance, in this Ode, after the poet has ad- 
drefied himfelf thus to. the moon, | 
‘ Thy 
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‘ Thy gentle beams the lonely hermit fees, 
Gleam thro’ the waving branches of the trees, 
Which, high-embow’ring, fhade his gloomy cell, 

Where undifturb’d perpetual filence reigns, 
Unlefs the owl is heard, or diftant bell, 
Or the wind whittling o’er the furzy plains ;° 


he attempts to make you laugh by adding, 


‘ How bleft to dwell in this fequeftr’d fpot : 
Forgetting parliaments; by them forgot !° 
The joke lies entirely in the word parliaments. And again, a littl® 
after, 
‘ Soft nightingales their tuneful vigils hold, 
And f{weetly fing and fhake—and shake with cold.” 
This is but a low fpecies of humour, and can anfwer no 
end; for after all this, or any other writer’s, laugh and ridicule, 
the odes of Pindar, Grey, and Akinfide, will continue to be 
admired. 


The Modern Pantheon. A Dream. Sve. 1s. Bew. 


The whole wit of this little pamphlet lies in the firt page, 
which comprehends the names of the new deities, which we hall 
lay before our readers, who will be able to judge whether there 
js any humour or propriety im the application to living characters, 

‘ God of Steadinefs, His M—y. Goddefs of Generation, Her 
M—y. God of Expeétation, P. of W—. God of Decrees, L—d 
C—r. Goddefs of Sedition, Mrs. M—y. God of the Modern 
Compafs, A. K—l. Goddefs of Fafhion, D—fsof D—re. God of 
Emolument, L—d Neh. God of Detraétien, Rev. Mr. B—e, 
—Goddefs of Simples, L—y H—l. -Goddefs ot Retaliation, Dow. 
L—y H—n. God of Weathercocks, Mr. W—e. God of Utter- 
ance, Sir F, N—n. God of Fleets, L--d S—h. God of Oeconomy, 
Mi. B—k. God of Game, Mr. C. F—. God of Difcipline, L—d 
A—t. Goddefs of Literature, Mrs. C—r. God of Satyrs, L—d 
F—h. God of Has-beens, L—d B—ke.’ 


DROW Oe Ae Pd 


The Siege of Gibraltar: @ Mufical Farce, in two Ads. As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent-garden. ByF. Pilon. 
8vo. 15. Kearfly. 

The Siege of Gibraltar has fome good fketches of characters, is 
not ill written, and has better pretenfions to merit than any of 
the fing-fong performances which Mr, Pilon’s prolific farce- 
bearing Mufe has hitherto brought forth. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


4 candid Review of the Exhibition (being the twelfth) of the Royal 
Academy, 1780, dedicated to bis Majefly. By an Artif. gto. 
is. 6d, Evans, 

Prefixed to this Candid Review of the Exhibition we are pre- 
fented with (what is much the moft valuable part of the pamphlet), 
adefcription of the new building of Somerfet-houfe, by thar 
very 
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very ingenious architect Sir William Chambers; as this is 2 
very proper and ufeful companion for all thofe who wifk to be 
{pectators of the exhibition, fo will an explanation and illuftra- 
tion of the paintings and ornaments in the building be an agree- 
able amufement to all lovers of the polite arts; as fuch, we thall 
extra&t from it that part of the deicription which relates to the 
Royal Academy, and which, probably, when this pamphlet is 
funk into oblivion, as performances of the day generally do, 
will be confidered, when preferved in the volumes of the Criti- | 
cal Review, as a very valuable article. 


* On the ftaircafe there are various figures and bufts, which are 
well executed. On the firft landing, a moft beautiful painting, by 
Cipriani, in imitation of baffo relievo; the (ubjeétis the Arts and 
Sciences. This piece pofleffes a great deal of merit. 

‘ The Library on the firft floor. It is a finall.room, but. elegant- 
ly ornamented with a painted cieling. The centre reprefents 
Theory, by Sir Jofhua Reynolds: the is defcribed fitting on a cloud, 
darting her eye through the expanfe, and holding a {crotl in her 
hand, -on which is written, ** Theory is the knowledge of what is 
truly nature.” This piece poffefles a moft_ beautiful lightnefs, and 
the figure feems rather to hover inthe air, than to have any fettled 
feat. The character is, by this means, finely preferved, and the 
colouring isin Sir Jofhua’s beft Ryle. Inthe coves are alfo emble- 
matical pieces, reprefenting ** Detign, Charaéter, Commerce, and 
Plenty,” by Cipriani. The various characters which compofe this 
reprefentation, are treated with that fpiit, elegance, and grace, 
which are peculiar to the pencil of this artift. Over the chimney is 
a buft of his Majefty in ttatuary marble, by Carlini: it is a ftrong 
expreffive likenefs. Under the buft is a baflorelievo of ** Cupid 
and Pfyche,’’ by Nollekens, which is delicately executed. There 
are difperfed in the rooms, feveral cafes of ftuffed birds, chiefly 
owls and bawks, which, if they are intended to mean any thing, 
imply, that if men do not poffeis the penetration of the hawk, they 
ought toaflume the fpecious gravity of the ow}, in order to conceal 
it; but we own we do not think the exhibition is much improved 
by the addition of thefe pieces. There are alfo fomefulphur cafts in 
frames, from antique gems, and fevera) buits of the philofophers. 

¢ The room adjoining to this is that which is appropriated for the 
Antique Academy. There area number of cafts and mode}s from 
almoft all the antique figures which Europe’ poffeffes, collected in 
one point of view, and arranged in a mafterly manner. This room 
is unadornéd with painting, to give effect to the fculpture, and that 
the eye of the ttudent may not be diverted from his obje&. 

_ © This leads tothe Lecture Room, which is fpacious, elegant, and 
wéll:proportioned. The cieling is painted in compartments, and 
the ftyle does honour to the genius of- Sir William Chambers. He 
has chofen a medium. between the heavy grandeur of the lait age, 
and the light frivolity of the prefent ;-and we may venture to fore- 
tel, that st will continue to be the taflte, whatever may. be the 
fathion.. The centre compartment reprefents ** the Graces unveil- 
ing nature.” And the four next to itare ** the Elements.”’ Thefe 
emblematical pieces arethe productions of Mr. Weit; and convince 
us that his genius is neither confined to hiftory nor portrait. He 
has difcovered in thefe as much playtul fancy as in his other compo- 
fitions he‘has fhewn of folid jearning. In four {mall circles are the 
heads of ancient artifts, ‘ Apelles, . Archimedes, SECO 
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and Phidias,” by Biaggi. At each end of the cieling Angelica 
Kauffman has exerted her very ftrongeft powers. ‘The pieces repre= 
fent Genius, Defign, Compofition, and Painting. Thefe poffets an 
infinite deal of charaler, and f{weetnels, Genius is finely repre- 
fented leaning upon the celeftial globe, and expreffing the rapture 
of invention. —We view the very character which. Shakefpeare de- 


. {eribed ; ry 


“ The poet's eye, ina fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to fhapes, and gives to airy nothing: 

A local habitation and a name.” 

 Defign is drawing from the Torfo—Study is in a ferious, reclin- 

ing attitude, with a chels-board, and other emblems, before her— 
and Painting is exhibited, borrowing colours from the Rainbow.— 
Thefe pieces are painted in a more mafterly ftyle than any of Ange- 
lica’s former productions, and perhaps they are more beautiful be- 
caufe'they are lefs finifhead. In the ¢nd of the room fronting the 
door, we are ftruck with two noble pictures of their Majeities, by 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds. The King is fitting in the coronation chair in 
Weitminfter Hall, with all the infignia of royalty. The likenefs is 


itrong, and by a fortunate union of elegance and eéafe, it gives the 


‘moft agreeable imprefiion of his Majetty of any portrait which has 


yet been done.—-Thé flowing difpofition of the drapery, the rich- 
nefs, the harmony of the co'ouring, and the judicious choice of the 
‘Gothic back ground compofes altogether a moft beautiful and ftrik- 
ing effect.—The Queen is alfo drawn fitting in the chair of ftate, 
and dreft in her royal robes. The likenefsis ftrong, but there wants 
that graceful eafe which generally characterifes. the portraits of Sir 
Jofhua, and which we humbly conceive; the fubject amply afforded. 
In the right hand corner of the room there is a moft beautiful pic- 
ture of ** Samuel and Eli,” by Mr. Copley. The fubjeét isthe mo- 
ment of tine when the child Samuel is informing E!i of the def 
truction of his houfe, and this ftory is fo well, and fo truly told, 
that we think we fee the old man exclaim with pious compofure, 
‘It is the Lord! let him do what feemeth him good.” The utmoft 
caré has been taken'in the compcofition, expreflion, and colouring, 
and although every particular part is fo minutely finifhed, yet the 
grand effeét of the whole is not loft. Mr. Copiey’s genius for hif- 
torical painting is now fully eftablithed, and confirms the opinion 
of the world on the exhibition of his Boy and Shark. Thefe pic- 
tures are to remain in the room, and we hear that the frames, 
which are difpofed around, are tobe filled in the fame manner. 
We are happy to fee the firit of the collection fo perfeéct in their - 


-kind, and we hopethat the other artifts will be equally emulous in 


their endeavours, that an out-Jine may be formed for the Englith 
fchool. There are aifo a number of elegant plaiiter figures, cafts 
from the antique, for the ftudy of the pupis. 

* On the ttaircafe, at the top of the next flight, and fronting the 
door of the grand exhibition room, there is another very-fine piece 
of painting, of baffo relicvo, reprefeating ‘* Minerva and the 
Mules,’’ by Cipriani. It is compofed in the antique ftile, replete 
with grace and fimplicity ; and the. deception is fo great, that it is 
hardly poffible to believe that the figures are not {welling from the 
wall. Thefe are the only produétions of this artift in, the prefent 


“year; their beauty is fo great, that we lament they are fo few in 


number. 
‘We 
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¢ We now enter-the anti-room of the exhibition, which is fmall 
and receives its light from an arched window above the entrance® 
Over the door of the exhibition-room there is a painting of baffo 
relievo, of the heads of their Majefties, in a medallion, fupported 
by Defign and Painting.: And on the top of the door we read the 
following motto, imitated from that of Pythagoras, 


“S OYTAEILT-AMOYTTOSL-EILZIT.A.” 
«¢ Let none but men of tafte prefume to enter.” 

« The grand exhibition-room is noble and fpacious, meafuring 
about fixty feet by fifty. It is very judicioufly lighted by four 
arched windows, which diftribute an; equal light over the whole; 
the cieling is painted with a tender fky, and has a very good. effect. 
In the corners there are four emblematical pieces, reprefenting 
ss Geometry, Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, by Catton; 
the charaétérs are boys, and exceedingly well preferved. 

¢ On the whole, there is a taltce both in the contrivance and exe- 
cution of the plan of the rooms which does high honour to the ar- 
si, and.even without the paintings, they would be worthy the ad- 
miration of the public.” 

The review of the pictures in the exhibition, though fhort, is 
candid and judicious. 


Stci@ures upon Agriculture Socicties, with a Propofal for one upon a 
new Plan, 8vo. 1s. 6d. T. Evans, Paternofter-Row. 


One obvious advantage refulting from agriculture focieties is, 
that they tend to excite a fpirit of inveftigation and experiment. 
They alfo increafe manual labour, which, though it fhould be 
accompanied with no benefit to the employer, is of fervice to 
the community, by affording additional means of fubfiftence to 
the poor and day-labourer.' For:thofe, and other reafons, every 
inititution of this kind is highly-worthy of encouragement, The 
‘author of this pamphlet makes feveral judicious remarks on the 
agriculture focieties that have been hitherto eftablifhed ; and he 
propofes a new plan for conduéting them more advantageoufly. 
In particular, he is of opinion, that inftead of honorary and pe- 
‘cuniary premiums, the objeéts of agriculture focieties would be 
‘more effe€tually accomplithed if the latter were provided with 
two farms; one to be appropriated to plowing, and the other to 
breeding. Befides other improvements, he ‘propofes the infti- 
‘tuting a veterinarian academy; and has fubjoined an Effay on 
Smut in Corn, 


Rules and Orders of the Society inftituted at Bath for the Encourage- 
ment of Agriculture, Arts, Sc. Svo. Printed at Bath. 


This fociety is inftituted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
arts, manufaétures, and commerce, in the counties of Somerfet, 
Wilts, Glocefler, Dorfety. and the city aad county of Brifto). 
‘The many public advantages already experienced from focieties 
of this kind, in other places, afford reafon to hope for good ef- 
‘fe€is alio from that now eftablifhed at Bath. The rules and or- 
ders of the fociety appear to be judicicufly framed; and the pre- 
mioms, in the various departments, are affigned touch diico- 
veries a8 would prove of great public utility. 
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